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O write a history of our stage for the past five years 
with special reference to the Advanced Movement in 
dramatic art is hardly the purpose that inspires these 
pages. That were a subject on which Mr. Grein 
might wax eloquent; a tale to fill Mr. Archer’s cus- 
tomary score of pages in the Fortnightly ; certainly 
a task whose importance should preclude its being 
undertaken by a member of the much-advised, if 
erring band of “‘ auxiliary reviewers.” 

And indeed it is no such gallant quest that I pursue: my 
object is rather to fasten, if possible, on some salien character- 
istics of the ‘‘ New Movement” in the English ‘lheatre, and to 
endeavour to estimate the practical results it has so far yielded. 

And first of all, for the better removing of misapprehensions, let 
us see what we mean by the ‘“‘ New Drama,” for both friend and 
foe appear to have but the vaguest notion of what the phrase 
connotes. The term isa misleading, if convenient cant phrase, 
and would seem to stand for a (supposed) general renascence in 
the English theatre in these latter times. Certainly the expres- 
sion is a comprehensive one; it shelters beneath its catholic wing 
the work of literary craftsmen so incongruous as Ibsen and 
Stevenson ; it brackets the sociological treatises of Pinero with 
the Dumasian essays of Wilde. It includes the demi-mundane 
studies of F. C. Philips and Mrs. Campbell Praed with the 
higher melodramatics of H. A. Jones, and ranges from the crude 
actualities of Messrs. George Moore and Bernard Shaw to the 
loftier flights of a Todhunter or ‘ Michael Field.” So that 
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influence exerted by any particular dramatist were absurd. 
Chronology alone refutes the fallacy; for long before ‘“‘ A Doll’s 
House ” was staged at the Novelty, long before ‘‘ The Profligate”’ 
saw the light at the Garrick, there had been signs that the 
realistic decadent wave had reached our stage. 

Mrs. Beere gave the movement its earliest impetus by the 
successive production of Mr. Philips’s ‘‘ As in a Looking Glass ” 
and Mrs. Praed’s “‘ Ariane.” Then Miss Olga Nethersole came 
to the front in ‘‘The Dean’s Daughter”—another play of Mr. 
Philips’s. Not to mention ‘‘ Tares.” And all this happened in 
1887 and 1888. Nor is the idea of foreign influence borne 
out by a careful examination of facts. Take the much-quoted 
case of Ibsen. That the great Norwegian has influenced our 
stage, and influenced it profoundly, none but the veriest dolt 
would deny ; but that his influence will be so preponderating as 
to ensure for his methods and subjects imitators among our 
leading dramatists is a contention that cannot for one moment 
be allowed. A little Ibsen, like a little yeast, goes a long 
way, and as a matter of fact, Mr. Jones is the only one 
of our prominent playwrights who has manifestly fallen 
under the Master’s spell. True, faint echoes of ‘“ Ghosts” 
and ‘‘ Hedda Gabler” may be heard in “The Second Mrs; 
Tanqueray,’ but nowhere, save in Mr. Jones’s “ Judah” and 
‘* Crusaders,” can conscious imitation of Ibsen be traced. 
Similarly with regard to Mr. Pinero. The only two plays of 
recent birth that bear the impress of his methods are ‘‘ The 
Pharisee ” and ‘‘ Mrs. Lessingham.”’ ‘The former work reverses 
the position of the sexes, and posits the same problem regarding 
woman’s pre-nuptial impurity as ‘‘The Profligate” did with 
respect to a man’s bachelor liaison. ‘‘ Mrs. Lessingham” seems 
@ curious jumble of Mr. Pinero’s last three serious plays flecked 
by recollections of ‘‘ Keynotes” and ‘‘ A Superfluous Woman.” 
Both pieces, however, are inoculated by the Ibsen bacillus. The 
heroine’s needless confession in ‘‘ The Pharisee’’ was obviously 
suggested by similar scenes in Ibsen; while the eponymous 
heroine of “‘ Mrs. Lessingham” appears to be a quaint blend of 
“ Théa”’ and “‘ Hedda Gabler.” 

In discussing the results accruing from this revival in our 
theatre, it will, perhaps, be well to treat the subject under two 
heads: first, to estimate the value of the dramatic outputs from 
the regular stage ; and secondly, to consider the relations subsisting 
between actors and the New Drama. 

First as to the plays: the poetic play, the conventional play, 
the foreign play, and the one-performance play I don’t propose 
to consider. Nor shall I deal with the “ actual’ comedy. 
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Such works as “The Henrietta,” “‘The Times,” “ To-Day,” and 
“Gudgeons”’ are outside the scope of the discussion. I shall 
touch only on those plays inspired by the new renascence which 
deal with sexual problems. Such works will fall into one of 
three classes. First comes ‘‘ the drama of to-morrow.” Of the 
perfervid hysterical school that writes plays on the women ques- 
tion from the women’s rights standpoint, Mr. Pinero is the dis- 
tinguished chief. Then there is the ‘‘ drama of to-day,” wherein 
social satire adds piquancy to the moralist’s deliverances on 
social questions. Pre-eminent in the writing of this kind of play 
is Mr. Wilde. Finally, we have a little group of plays, romantic 
in manner and realistic in treatment, whose classification I can 
explain later on. 

Mr. Pinero’s first essay in the sociological drama can hardly 
be styled a success. “‘ The Profligate” is far from being a great— 
far from being a perfect or convincing work. It is crude in 
theory, it ignores human nature, and scoffs at physical laws; it 
is inconsistent in treatment, melodramatic in construction, and 
crammed with a most amazing set of coincidences. The hero is. 
not a gentleman, but a cad of ’Arryish proclivities, the heroine 
an exasperating little fool with a mission to touch pitch. You 
can’t construct tragedy out of such incongruous material as this. 

“Mrs. Tanqueray”’ is a better piece of work—a fine, in some 
respects a great, play. And I say this, though I sat through the 
piece unmoved. But except that Paula is a more detailed 
presentment of the demi-mondaine than other writers have 
given us, except, too, that the author has diverted sym- 
pathy from her victims, to the miserable creature herself, 
I must say I fail to see anything very original in the study 
Mr. Pinero affords us. The play is a noble, thoughtful piece 
of work, but it makes you think rather than feel. I need 
not refer to French plays to make my point as to the worn-out 
nature of Mr. Pinero’s theme. Mr. Philips has sketched ladies 
who “‘ keep house”’ for successive admirers in ‘‘ As in a Looking 
Glass,’’ and many another novel. Mr. George Moore has traced 
the gradual demoralisation of a woman of this classin ‘“‘ A Mum- 
mer’s Wife,” and thrown out a prologue to ‘‘ Mrs. Tanqueray ” in 
one horrible chapter of “‘ A Drama in Muslin,” and Mr. Wilde, in 
Mrs. Erlynne, has, with admirable reticence and wonderful skill, 
given us his contribution to the study cf the great pornic problem. 

To the group of plays which contains ‘‘The Profligate” and 
‘‘Mrs. Tanqueray ’—plays really treatises in disguise, polemics 
in advocacy of the new doctrine of the equal obligation of purity 
on men and women alike, ‘‘ The Pharisee”’ naturally belongs. It 
is an earnest, thoughtful play, depending entirely for its success 
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on the sincerity with which its main thesis is advanced. Its 
dialogue is effective but not polished ; its comedy scenes are dismal 
and devoid of the slightest scintillation of wit, while the 
means taken to postpone the denouement are gratuitously clumsy. 
Yet the play has some very effective scenes, and the character of 
the hero is drawn with photographic accuracy. This type of the 
modern man, trained in the Rugby school, moulding his life on 
the absurd stundard of Dr. Arnold, and living on the conventional 
truths, fast developing into lies, that have done duty for the last 
fifty years, this English gentleman, with his cast-iron morality, 
utter lack of sympathy and ferocious attachment to duty (duty in 
his case being, as Mr. Wilde says, ‘‘ what he wants other people 
to do”), was a triumph for author (Mr. Malcolm Watson) and 
actor (Mr. Herbert Waring) alike. 

Two other plays merit inclusion in this list, ‘‘ Tares” and 
“‘The Honourable Herbert.” Mrs. Beringer’s piece is repro- 
duced in main outline in George Fleming’s new drama. Like 
“Mrs. Lessingham,” ‘‘ Tares”’ deals with the conflicting claims 
of two women—one pure, the other passionate—on the love of a 
man who has “lived a man’s life,” and as in the one play so in 
the other, motives are strained past all belief. Moreover, the 
way out of the impasse is the same in both cases—the ancienne 
retires from the field. 

Mr. Chambers’s drama is in essence a piece of pure theatri- 
calism. Itis a drawing-room melodramatist’s attempt to catch 
the ‘ new spirit,” and might have been written any time within 
the last thirty years. The hero is a fast, cross-grained husband, 
the heroine the conventional all-forgiving wife. 

The fault of the new school of playwrights—of Mr. Pinero 
and ‘‘ George Fleming ”’—is the fault that mars the work of the new 
school of pseudonymous lady novelists—a glaring and fatal lack 
of proportion. It consists primarily in the undue importance 
attached to sexual lapses; and, secondly, in the deliberate 
ascription of all the mischief supposed to result from these 
illicit relationships to the man. So the hero of a modern 
story must be drawn after one of two models: he must either 
be the hard, unsympathetic husband, cynic, or Philistine, 
whose incompatibility of temperament with that of his wife 
throws her into the arms of her lover, or the rakish inverte- 
brate husband eager to gratify his novel passion for union with 
an innocent girl. But whatever happens, the woman is al ways 
represented as the victim; the man is always the brute whose 
‘‘education” (teste Madame Grand) has been neglected. With 
the ‘‘new woman ”’ it is always a case of ‘‘ heads I win, tails 
you lose.” Not only does she demand that the male anima 
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shall be handed over to her in a perfect state of preservation—a 
kind of Ion—a puer intactus—but she further insists on her 
absolute right to break the bond of marriage as soon as circum- 
stances render it in any way irksome. She may legitimately find 
sympathy outside the domestic hearth ; but woe unto her husband 
if he seek similar consolation for himself. Such a simplification 
of the great sexual problem is far from commending itself to the 
Lady Windermeres and Leslie Brudenells of our day. Let the 
woman fight fairly in this ‘‘ duel of sex.’”’ Man may have become, 
in Mr. Buchanan’s phrase, “‘a beast that walks upright,’ and the 
aid of the other sex may be essential to his reclamation ; but 
physical laws give him the advantage over the woman, and he is 
not likely to be bullied into submission. Misrepresentation 
will not assist the advocates of the ‘‘ new morality,” though a 
diligent course of reading might prove of service. Let me 
recommend three of Meredith’s books—‘‘ Rhoda Fleming,” 
“‘ Diana of the Crossways,” and “One of Our Conquerors,” and, in 
addition, George Egerton’s ‘‘ Keynotes.” A careful study of 
these works and a dip into Balzac, de Maupassant, and 
‘Mademoiselle de Maupin” would, I fancy, effect a very salu- 
tary revolution in those writers’ opinions. 

Our second group of plays consists practically of the theatre of 
Mr. Wilde. ‘Lady Windermere’s Fan” and ‘‘ A Woman of No 
Importance ”’ are interesting alike as stage plays and as pieces of 
literature. Both proved popular acting dramas, and both | 
possess that undoubted literary flavour which such a master of our 
language as Mr. Wilde might be expected to give to all his work. 
But while these plays prove that their author can write a good 
acting piece, they are far from being characterised by that 
dramatic grip and mastery of stage technique that meet us in 
the work of a Pinero or a Sardou. Truth to tell, the Master’s 
dramatic construction is not merely loose and haphazard, 
it is absolutely ingenuous in its simplicity. Mr. Wilde takes a 
story (preferably borrows it from M. Dumas) that might be told 
in two acts, and by dint of sparkling dialogue spins it out to 
four acts. Like Sardou, he likes to have an act of exposition. 
But this expositionary act Mr. Wilde requires, not for the 
necessary marshalling of his characters, but for the display of his 
verbal fireworks. Act two comes, and you think the play is going 
to begin. So it is, but not till Mr. Wilde has given you another 
taste of his quality. Then, just as the pit is getting a trifle restive 
under this deluge of talk, Mr. Wilde stems the tide of conversa- 
tion with a little bit of drama, and down goes the curtain amid 
uproarious applause. The third and fourth acts of Mr. Wilde’s 
plays are always the best. There you get real drama that grips 
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you—a story couched in plangent, emotional English of wonder- 
fal insight and eloquence. But why must the third act have 
such a woefully melodramatic curtain? And why cannot Mr. 
Wilde invent a story of his own ? 

In “‘ The Fan” he gives “‘ Francillon ” a somewhat farcical twist, 
and assigns it a mother-in-law motif; in ‘‘A Woman of No 
Importance” he takes ‘‘Le Fils Naturel” as his model. He wisely 
spares us Dumas’ ridiculous prologue, with its early history of the 
fille mére, and he has the sense to make man and woman the 
protagonists in his English version ; but in return he gives us an 
entirely superfluous first act, and no more satisfactory than 
Dumas’ is his rather laboured attempt to prove the probability 
of his heroine’s being able to maintain herself and son, and meet 
her betrayer on equal conditions of affluence and social status. 
The Frenchiness of the whole idea is glaring—we have no 
“‘natural son” problem in England. . 

One noticeable feature of these plays is the light they shed on 
@ very vexed question in play-writing. Mr. Wilde in his stage 
work defines within rigid limits the operations of the literary 
play. He rejects the method of Ibsen—the curt, pregnant 
sentences, obscure in the study, vital on the stage, along with 
the gap and pantomime scheme of Mr. Grundy. “A play,’ says 
the despiser of ‘‘ puppets,” is “‘meant to be acted,’ and Mr. 

- Wilde has developed a method of his own whereby every sentence 
is- wrought and polished with a view to its dramatic effect. 
Nothing is lost ; the dialo2ue throughout the play is thrown into 
high relief, as it were, and every witty sally, every emotional 
passage, wings its way across the footlights with unerring 
precision. The audience can take the full measure of the 
language at once, and for the first time in the history of our stage a 
play can be judged in its entirety, dialogue and story, prior to 
being read. 

It is impossible to leave this second class of plays without a 
reference to ‘‘The Transgressor.”” It seems to me that Mr. 
Gattie’s play has hardly met with its deserts, either from the 
public or at the hands of the critics. The magnificent acting of 
Miss Nethersole in the last two acts, with its almost French 
warmth and abandonment to passion, has received its due meed 
of praise, but the piece itself has been rather cold-shouldered. 
I must confess that, accepting the author’s scheme and the 
hero’s excuse for his deception, the play impressed mé as an 
original, thoughtful, stimulating piece of work—a genuine pro- 
duct of the new spirit, alike in its vehement denunciation of con- 
ventional sham and in the sane, healthy, generous nature of the 
heroine. I found “ The Transgressor,” in fact, a thoroughly. 
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interesting and genuinely moving play, and this though the 
dialogue is rather apt than literary, and the comic scenes merely 
rouse an occasional smile. Mr. Gattie is a true modern, and has 
the right stuff in him; he should be encouraged by the success 
of his first venture to write another play of modern life. 

So much for the first two divisions of our modern plays! Let us 
leave our “‘ fallen men” and “ fallen women ” to fight out the great 
“duel of sex,’’ let us close our ears to the frantic ravings of ‘‘ the 
gentlewoman,” “ Sarah Grand,” and her stalwart disciple Arthur 
Pinero, and enjoy the comparative sanity that breathes in the 
atmosphere of “‘ Beau Austin,” ‘‘ Sowing the Wind,” and “ The 
Tempter.” I have classed these three plays together for an 
obvious reason. Differing as they do in degree of literary 
excellence, in subject matter and in relative importance, they 
resemble one another in their essential detachment alike from 
the old school and the new. In all three plays subjects are dealt 
with of whose very existence the ordinary young person is sup- 
posed to be ignorant, and these matters are discussed in no half- 
hearted fashion, but with a delicacy and frankness only tolerated 
in our playhouses within the last ten years. 

But there is nothing modern in Rosamund Athelstane, in 
Dorothy Musgrave, or in the Lady Isobel. They are true women, 
women ‘‘ human to the core,” despite all their imperfections, but 
they have nothing in common with the ‘‘ White Cross” or the 
neuropathic prig. 

In my brief analysis of the dramatic output of the last five 
years I have alluded to the more important of the changes 
brought about by the present dramatic renascence. I. have 
shown how the drama seems likely at length to reclaim its long- 
lost position in our social economy ; how—thanks to Mr. Pinero 
and Mr. Wilde—the dramatist is becoming an artist and threatens 
to pose as a moralist. But the changes do not end here. Not 
only has the social status of the drama and of the dramatist 
risen, but the actor comes in for his share of the good things. 
-At length, given something his brain can grapple with,-he is 
learning to respect his art. No longer called upon to clothe in 
flesh and blood the puppets of the conventional drama, he has now 
an opportunity of showing his true mettle. So new players have 
risen at one bound into prominence ; experienced actors lightly 
esteemed have at length made themselves a name; and artists 
ranking high in one branch of their art have won renown in an 
entirely different line. Look at the cases of Miss Robins and 
Mrs. Campbell. The métier of both ladies is the delineation of 
the non-moral neuropathic woman. The former actress’s repu- 
tation has been won by her acting in Ibsen’s plays in particular, 
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and in the advanced drama in general. She has gone from 
triumph to triumph. ‘ Hedda Gabler,” ‘‘The Master Builder,” 
and “‘ Rosmersholm ” showed her intellectual grasp. ‘‘ Alan’s 
Wife,” ‘“‘ Diplomacy,” and ‘Mrs: Lessingham” have revealed 
her strength of passion. Mrs. Campbell is another example 
of what brains will do. She has dignified the adventuress or 
seducee in Adelphi melodrama. She has revealed promise as a 
romantic actress, and finally, Mr. Pinero’s wonderful play has 
revealed her as an unrivalled exponent of the naturalistic 
drama. 

Miss Olga Nethersole has had a harder fight. She is the 
passionate modern woman who defies Society’s conventions, and 
it has taken her five years to make her reputation in this line of 
part; but it is made at last, and made by the new drama. 
““The Dean’s Daughter” and ‘The Profligate’’ were good 
training for ‘“‘ The Silent Battle’ and ‘‘ The Transgressor.” 

Then there are Miss Janet Achurch and Miss Olga Brandon ; 
both, despite ‘‘ Alexandra” and ‘A Visit,” are one-part 
actresses, and as yet we can scarcely gauge their full powers. 

The men have naturally not benefited so much by the bracing 
influence of the ‘‘ New Drama.” Mr. Waller, despite his per- 
formances in four of Ibsen’s plays, is hardly suited to the modern 
introspective man. He isa popular romantic actor—Mr. Terriss’s 
destined successor. Mr. Terry, too—the Forbes Robertson of 
the near future—is also romantic rather than modern in his 
methods. Mr. Waring and Mr. Elwood are the most con- 
spicuous instances of actors made by the advanced movement. 

Mr. Waring is the Philistine husband to the life. The part 
seems so natural to him that he experiences some difficulty in 
getting out of the groove. In “A Doll’s House,” ‘ The 
Pharisee,” and ‘“‘ The Idler,” in ‘‘ The Master Builder ” and in 
“‘Gudgeons,” he acted this rdle to perfection. His Solness is the 
ablest work he has given us; a triumph of mingled symbolism 
and naturalism. 

Mr. Elwood’s record since he became a “ man of some.import- 
ance”’ is also very creditable. His part in the New Drama is the 
good-hearted lover, with a surface heartlessness. This, or a 
similar kind of réle, he played in ‘‘ Hedda Gabler,” ‘‘ The 
Honourable Herbert,’ and ‘‘ Saints and Sinners.’’ His latest 
appearance has been in a husbard part, a role originally intended 
for, and better suited to, Mr. Forbes Robertson. His Eric 
Longley is the best part Mr. Elwood has had, and the best thing 
he has ever done. It was a restrained and very powerful. per- 
formance—a piece of acting which did much to ensure playgoers’ 
interest in the first two acts of ‘‘ The Transgressor.”’ 
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Nowhere, however, has the ‘‘ New Drama ’’ led to such strange 
developments as in the case of Mr. Forbes Robertson and Miss 
Kate Rorke. The bowleversement in the artistic progress of these 
two artists has been almost ludicrous. Miss Kate Rorke, the 
erst guileless heroine of Buchananised old comedy, became the 
spotless fledgling schoolgirl with a Nonconformist conscience. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson left Shakspere and romance to figure as 
the approved modern husband—half coward, half cad, and 
wholly rake. ‘‘Tares” began the process of conversion for the 
two players ; then came “‘ The Profligate,” with its similar story. 
In “‘ Lady Bountiful,’ Mr. Robertson and Miss Rorke were still 
quarrelling over “‘ the other woman.” She reappeared in “‘ Diplo- 
macy,” to mar the happiness of this devoted couple. Now 
comes “‘Mrs. Lessingham,” and, as one paper ingenuously 
remarks, the Garrick is itself again. Mr. Robertson is profligate 
enough to satisfy his most exigent admirers, and Miss Rorke’s 
progress in the “ new morality” is manifested by her rejection 
of the ethics of Pinero in favour of those of ‘‘ Sarah Grand.” 

And mention of ‘‘ Mrs. Lessingham’”’ reminds us that ‘* the 
wheel has come full circle,” that the ‘‘New Drama” and its 
concomitant ‘‘ New Morality’ have reached their apotheosis. 
Progress at the Garrick, in fact, is cyclic, just as success is 
“ artistic.” Fortunately, Mr. Hare seems at least to have found 
‘the missing word,” and is now going in for “‘ Money.” 


W. A. Lewis BETTANY. 
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Tempora Mutantur. 





CURIOUS change is prevailing 

In plays of the order grotesque ; 
Poor Parody’s prospects are paling, 

And dim burns the lamp of Burlesque. 
The fun of the last generation 

At length has been forced to give way, 
And bow to that new innovation, 

The “ Musical Farcical Play! ”’ 


No longer our stage they environ, 

Those smart little skits from the ‘‘ Strand !’’ 
Played out is the punning of Byron, 

And quenched are the quips of Burnand ! 
Of Farnie, and Reece, and their tribe, rid, 

We seek, to amuse us, to-day, 
That “‘ end of the century ” hybrid, 

The “‘ Musical Farcical Play! ”’ 


No couplets it has for recital, 

On nothing its incidents hang, 
Though sought at Morocco, its title 

In Town, will be bound to go Bang! 


. Its lyrics are smart and sarcastic, 


Its music is catchy and gay, 
Its plot (when it has one) elastic ; 
That ‘‘ Musical Farcical Play !” 


But while such a number entangle 
The Drama with questions that vex, 
And rush to the footlights to wrangle 
On subjects-of science and sex, 
Let’s welcome this modern corrective, 
Which brushes the cobwebs away, 
And change its description defective 
To ‘* Music-hall Farcical Play!” 


ALFRED LINDSAY. 
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‘“ Audrey—A Country Wench.” 





HE name and description in the book have a spring- 
like fascination—an odour of hay and hawthorn, a 
flavour of-new milk and simplicity. On a theatrical 
programme the words convey a very different idea. 
We are prepared by-them to see a coarse she-lout 
roll about the stage on her stomach and eat turnips. 
Surely if Shakespere had meant Audrey to be the 
“very strange beast” we usually see clowning 
under her name, he would have used other terms than 
those he chose in which to describe her. He has never any hesi- 
tation in telling us what sort of people he is writing about, or 
giving them names that tell us without further explanation on 
his part. It would be difficult to find a word of authority, from 
the beginning to the end of “‘ As You Like It,” for Audrey as she 
is generally presented. 

- The ordinary stage Audrey is certainly always greeted with 
noisy applause, but one might almost take it as a general rule 
that: when the average manager producing Shakespere -hears 
that noisy burst of applause he may be sure he has done something 
wrong. There is always in an audience-a large section which 
hates Shakespere in its heart,-is intolerably bored by him; and 
when something is presented which is not Shakespere, this section 
is relieved and rested, gets a moment or two's real enjoyment, 
and applauds heartily. Certainly a manager has a right to please 
that section of his audience if he chooses, only he must not 
think he is producing Shakespere when he does so. 

A little while ago, a manager, possibly with the laudable inten- 
tion of improving Shakespere, introduced into one play a serenade 
taken from another, with the result that Shakespere’s words 
were flatly contradicted, and one of his pure, frank heroines 
grossly misrepresented. The audience appiauded the scene ; 
but that particular burst of applause was not given to a repre- 
sentation of him. It was for the misrepresentation. 
~ At the St. James’s some years ago there was a very charming 
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Audrey, an Audrey so sweet and winning that if she was not 
true Shakespere she was most certainly no libel on him; but 
the ordinary clownish, apple-munching, wooden-shoed, tumbling 
Audrey is no more like Shakespere’s conception than Caliban it 
like Coriolanus. 

Anyone reading the part of Audrey carefully will find in it a 
certain rustic dignity, a gracious seriousness, sure to be attractive 
to a man like Touchstone, weary of trying to be wittier than he 
was by Nature, as the professional jester must. She was 
stupid, but not with the aggressive self-satisfaction of the common- 
place fool—Solomon’s typical fool, who is ‘‘ wiser in his own 
conceit than seven men who can render a reason.” She has the. 
fascinating gift of appreciation, the modest receptivity, that make 
ignorance charming and dulness refreshing. 

And then she is good, very piquantly good, to a man of 
Touchstone’s Court experience. It is Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
I think, who points out that genius has a much greater reverence 
for character than character can possibly have for genius. Touch- 
stone was not a genius, but had wit enough to appreciate Audrey’s 
character. 

Her strongest characteristic is her honesty, and honesty 
in her speech included decency of bearing and avoidance of coarse 
words and unmannerly acts. She is sturdily proud of her virtue— 
prompt to defend herself from the suspicion of having trifled 
with Corin; when she is bewildered with the novel theory that 
she cannot be both honest and fair, she gravely thanks God that 
she is foul (which by the way, merely meant dark-complexioned). 
But though she is foul, she is no slut, as Touchstone is very well 
aware. His folly is only professional, and though it takes the not 
uncommon form now and then of representing himself as worse 
than he is, he makes no mistakes about Awdrey’s honesty. 
One manager a short while ago, by an almost blasphemous 
perversion of the text, made him deny it altogether. Shakespere 
makes him assert it. ‘‘ An ill-favoured thing, sir, but ‘mine own. 
Rich honesty, sir, dwells, like a miser, sir, in a poor home, as your 
pearl in your foul oyster.” Touchstone, of whom Jaques in a 
moment of seriousness says: ‘“‘A man of your breeding,” 
woulé not have been attracted in the least by the 
stage Audrey. She would not have amused him, there 
would. have been no fun in bewildering such a woman with 
gibes and paradoxes. He would have missed the pleasure a clever 
man always finds in talking to a dear, sweet, stupid woman, who 
never quite understands what he says, but always admires it. It 
was her healthy, frank stupidity that appealed to him. 

And Audrey’s stupidity is even more fascinating than her 
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virtue; she is so very deliciously stupid. She can never 
catch up with Touchstone’s wit, but she follows it with wonder- 
ing fidelity. One word at a time is about all she can understand, 
and by the time she has got at the meaning of that word he is 
miles away—and she still wondering. He was the most wonder- 
ful creature she had ever seen in all her life. When Touch- 
stone bid her ‘‘ bear her body more seeming,”’ she was much more 
likely to have been standing with her hands on her hips, staring 
in open-mouthed admiration of his wonderful flow of words, than 
hanging on to the courtiers in coarse curiosity. She had probably 
seen them all before, and didn’t think so very much of them. They 
were quite dull compared to her dazzling lover. Why were they 
not all, from the the Duke downwards, listening to him in profound 
respect ? She had an almost holy awe of him. Her ‘‘God give us 
joy” is almost reverent. How any actress can take the words 
as the cue for hopping round her lover like a sportive calf passes 
the non-professional understanding. Certainly, when one does 
so, it is only, asI said, the people who dislike Shakespere that 
applaud her. 

Jaques’ apparent contempt for her does not count for much. 
“‘Here come a pair of very strange beasts which in all tongues 
are called fools,” scorns her and Touchstone as lovers rather than as 
individuals. He has not a very high opinion of Orlando’s wisdom— 
nor of his own, for that matter. One may fancy if one will that he 
had felt the charm of Rosalind’s sex through her boy’s clothes 
(though in playing the part one would have no right to force an 
unauthorised fancy of one’s own on an audience), and that he let 
some little feeling of bitterness vent itself on the least important 
of the four couples in his general benediction before forswearing 
the world, for certainly Audrey and Touchstone would -be little 
more likely to wrangle than Phebe and Silvius. 

I have discussed the stage Audrey with several actresses, 
some of whom have played the part. One or two would have 
preferred to play Shakespere’s had they been allowed; but most 
of them talked of ‘‘ stage tradition,” and said “‘ Audrey was 
always played so.’ This sort of thing is enough to make us take 
Mr. Oscar Wilde’s playful dictum, “‘ We may take it as a general 
rule that whatever was good enough for our fathers is not good 
enough for us,” as a serious creed. They have made the 
meaning of Shakespere of none effect through their traditions ! 

I wonder, will any actress ever have the courage to give us the 
real Audrey—Audrey as she is written—a stolid, devoted, solemn 
Midland Saxon woman; for choice, barelegged and sunburnt, 
but not dressed to an exaggeration of the sluttishness she denies 
and Shakespere does not authorise; slow of speech and sweetly 
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stupid, against whose admiring dulness Towchstone’s quips would 
patter gently like hail on athatched roof. What a treat it would 
be! Such an artist would possibly gain Jess noisy applause than 
the loutish turnip-devourer; but she might at least be sure 
that such applause as she did receive came from those who love 
Shakespere rather than those who do not. 

Cc. D. 





The Confession.* 


r ARGUERITE DE THERELLES was dying. 
Although but fifty-six, she seemed like seventy- 
five at least. She panted, paler than the sheets, 
shaken by dreadful shiverings, her face convulsed, 
her eyes haggard, as if she had seen some horrible 
thing. 

Her eldest sister, Suzanne, some six years older, 
sobbed on her knees beside the bed. A little table 
drawn close to the couch of the dying woman, and 
covered with a napkin, bore two lighted candles, the priest being 
momentarily expected to give extreme unction and the com- 
munion, which should be the last. 

The apartment had that sinister aspect, that air of hopeless 
farewells, which belongs to the chambers of the dying. Medicine 
bottles stood about on the furniture, linen lay in the corners, 
pushed aside by foot or broom. The disordered chairs themselves 
seemed affrighted, as if they had run, in all the senses of the 
word. Death, the formidable, was there, hidden, waiting. 

The story of the two sisters was very touching. It was quoted 
far and wide ; it had made many eyes to weep. 

Suzanne, the elder, had once been madly in love with a young 
man, who had also been in love with her. They were engaged, 
and were only waiting the day fixed for the contract, when 
Henry de Lampierre suddenly died. 

The despair of the young girl was dreadful, and she vowed 
that she would never marry. She kept her word. She put on 
widow’s weeds, which she never took off. 








* From “The Odd Number,” sketches by Guy de Maupassant. (Osgood McIlvaine.) 
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Then her sister, her little sister Marguérite, who was only 
twelve years old, came one morning to throw herself into the 
arms of the elder, and said: ‘‘ Big Sister, I do not want thee to 
be unhappy. Ido not want thee to cry all thy life. I will never 
leave thee; never, never! I—I, too, shall never marry. I shall 
stay with thee always, always, always!” 

Suzanne, touched by the devotion of the child, kissed her, 
but did not believe. 

Yet the little one, also, kept her word, and despite the 
entreaties of her parents, despite the supplications of the 
elder, she never married. She was pretty, very pretty; she 
refused many a young man who seemed to love her truly ; and 
she never left her sister more. 

They lived together all the days of their life, without ever 
being separated asingle time. They went side by side, inseparably 
united. But Marguérite seemed always sad, oppressed, more 
melancholy than the elder, as though perhaps her sublime 
sacrifice had broken her spirit. She aged more quickly, had 
white hair from the age of thirty, and, often suffering, seemed 
afflicted by some secret, gnawing trouble. 

Now she was to be the first to die. 

Since yesterday she was no longer able to speak. She had 
only said, at the first glimmers of day-dawn: 

‘* Go fetch Monsieur le Curé, the moment has come.” 

And she had remained since then upon her back, shaken with 
spasms, her lips agitated as though dreadful words were mount- 
ing from her heart without power of issue, her look mad with 
fear, terrible to see. 

Her sister, torn by sorrow, wept wildly, her forehead resting 
on the edge of the bed, and kept repeating : 

“‘Margot, my poor Margot, my little one!” 

She had always called her “Little One,” just as the younger 
had always called her ‘‘ Big Sister.” 

Steps were heard on the stairs. The door opened. A choir- 
boy appeared, followed by an old priest in a surplice. As soon as 
she perceived him, the dying woman, with one shudder, sat up, 
opened her lips, stammered two or three words, and began to 
scratch the sheet with her nails as if she had wished to make a 
hole. 

The Abbé Simon approached, took her hand, kissed her brow, 
and with a soft voice : 

“‘God pardon thee, my child; have courage, the moment is 
now come, speak.” 

Then Marguérite, shivering from head to foot, shaking her 
whole couch with nervous movements, stammered : 
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““ Sit down, Big Sister . . . listen.” 

The priest bent down towards Suzanne, who was still flung 
upon the bed’s foot. He raised her, placed her in an arm-chair, 
and taking a hand of each of the sisters in one of his own, he 
pronounced : 

“Lord, my God! Endue them with strength, cast Thy mercy 
upon them.” 

And Marguérite began to speak. The words issued from her 
throat on2 by one, raucous, with sharp pauses, as though very 
feeble. 

‘“‘ Pardon, pardon, Big Sister; oh, forgive! If thou knewest 
how I have had fear of this moment all my life. . . .” 

Suzanne stammered through her tears : 

“‘ Forgive thee what, Little One? Thou has given all to me, 
sacrificed everything ; thouart an angel. . . .” 

Bur Marguérite interrupted her : 


“Hush, hush! Let me speak. . . . do not stopme. It 
is dreadful . . . let metell all . . . to the very end, 
without flinching. Listen. Thou rememberest . . - thou 
rememberest . . . Henry. . .” 


Suzanne trembled and looked at her sister. The younger 
continued : 

“Thou must hear all, to understand. I was twelve years old, 
only twelve years old; thou rememberest well, is it not so? 
And I was spoiled, I did everything that I liked! Thou remem- 
berest, surely, how they spoiled me? Listen. The first time 
that he came he had varnished boots. He got down from his 
horse at the great steps, and he begged pardon for his costume, 
but he came to bring some news to papa. Thou rememberest, 
is it not so? Don’t speak—listen. When I saw him I was 
completely carried away, I found him so very beautiful; and I 
remained standing in a corner of the salon all the time that he 
was talking. Children are strange . . . and terrible. Oh 
yes . . . Ihave dreamed of all that. 

‘“He came back again . . . several times. . . I looked 
at him with all my eyes, with all my soul. . . I was large of 
my age . . . and very much more knowing than anyone 
thought. He came back often. . . I thought onlyof him. I 
said very low : 

“*Henry . . - Henry de Lampierre!’ 

“Then they said that he was going to marry thee. It was a 
sorrow ; oh, Big Sister,a sorrow . . . asorrow! I cried for 
three nights without sleeping. He came back every day, in the 
afternoon, after hislunch . . . thou rememberest, is it not 
so? Say nothing . . . listen. Thou madest him cakes 
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which he liked . . . with meal, with butter and milk. Oh, I 
know well how. I could make them yet if it were needed. He 
ate them at one mouthful, and . . . and then he drank a 


glass of wine, and then he said, ‘It is delicious.’ Thou remem- 
berest how he would say that ? 

“IT was jealous, jealous! The moment of thy marriage 
approached. There were only two weeks more. I became 
crazy. I said to myself: ‘He shall not marry Suzanne, no, I 
will not have it! It is I whom he will marry when I am grown 
up. I shall never find anyone whom I love so much.’ But one 
night, ten days before the contract, thou tookest a walk with 
him in front of the chateau by moonlight . . . and there 
° under the fir, under the great fir . . . he kissed 
thee . . : kissed .. . holding thee in his two arms 
wet so long. Thou rememberest, is it not so? It was 
probably the first time . . . yes. . . Thou wast so pale 
when thou camest back to the salon. 

“‘T had seen you two; I was there, in the shrubbery. I was 
angry! If I could I should have killed you both ! 

“‘T said to myself: ‘Heshall not marry Suzanne, never! He 
shall marry no one. I should be too unhappy.’ And all of a 
sudden I began to hate him dreadfully: 

‘“‘Then, dost thou know what Idid? Listen. I had seen the 
gardener making little balls to kill strange dogs. He pounded up 
a bottle with a stone and put the powdered glass in a little ball 
of meat. 

I took a little medicine bottle that mamma had; I broke it 
small with a hammer, and I hid the glass in my pocket. It was 


a shining powder. . . The next day, as soon as you had made 
the little cakes . . . I split them with a knife and I put in 
the glass . .. Heatethreeof them. [, too,I ate one 


I threw the other six into the pond. The two swans died three 
days after . . . Dost thou remember? Oh, say nothing 
listen, listen. I, I alone did not die . . . but I 


have always been sick. Listen . . . He died—thou knowest 
well . . . listen . . . that, that is nothing. Itis after- 
wards, later . . . always. . . the worst . . . listen. 

“* My life, all my life . . . what torture! I said to myself: 


‘I will never leave my sister. And at the hour of death I will 
tell herall . . .’ There! And ever since, I have always 
thought of that moment when I should tell thee all. Now it is 


come. Itisterrible. Oh . . . Big Sister! 
“‘ T have always thought, morning and evening, by night and 
by day, ‘Some time I must tell her that . . .’ I waited 


What agony! . . . Itisdone. Saynothing. Now 
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Iam afraid . . . amafraid . . . oh,I am afraid. If 1 
am going to see him again, soon, when I am dead. See him 
again . . . think of it! The first! Before thou! I shall 
not dare. Imust . .. Lamgoingtodie . . . I want 
you to forgive me. Iwantit . . . I cannot go off to meet 
him without that. Oh, tell her to forgive me, Monsieur le Curé, 
tell her . . . I implore you todoit. I cannot die without 
that ...” 


She was silent, and remained panting, always scratching the 
sheet with her withered nails. 

Suzanne had hidden her face in her hands, and did not move. 
She was thinking of him whom she might have loved so long! 
What a good life they should have lived together! She saw 
him once again in that vanished bygone time, in that old past 
which was put out for ever. The beloved dead—-how they tear 
your hearts! Oh, that kiss, his only kiss! She had hidden it in 
her soul. And after it nothing, nothing more her whole life 
long ! 

All of a sudden the priest stood straight, and, with strong, 
vibrant voice, he cried : 

“* Mademoiselle Suzanne, your sister is dying!” 

Then Suzanne, opening her hands, showed her face soaked 


with tears, and throwing herself upon her sister, she kissed her 
with all her might, stammering : 


“‘ T forgive thee, I forgive thee, Little One.” 
GuY DE MAUPASSANT. 
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Condensed Dramas. 


NO. X.—MRS. LESSINGHAM; OR, MOODS AND TENSES. 
ACT I.—The Imperfect. 


“Tt is a question whether the Present may be followed by the Imperfect 
and the Pluperfect.”—ScHELLER. 


Scene, Mr. Forbes’s Chambers in the Temple. 


Farmer (a servant) is discovered hastily removing the only ad in 
his character. 

Mrs. Lessingham (clothed in raiment appropriate to the recent 
re-opening of a family vault, enters): I am just off to Kensal 
Green. Can I see Mr. Forbes? 

Farmer : No, madam, he is out. 

Mrs. Less. : Then I'll call again after the funeral. 

Farmer : What name, ma’am ? 

Mrs. Less. : Say that Mrs. More or Less No, say a lady 
with grief in her garments, but a smile on her lips, desires to 
gaze into his expressive orbs. Please remember my exact words. 
This is a literary play, so appropriate expression is everything. 
(Disappears.) 

Major Hardy (enters) : [am ahero, and have just been vaccinated ; 
my arm took so well that they made me a V.C. Let us 
talk about a dog; he has nothing to do with the plot, but it will 
mystify the audience and mislead them into the belief that I am a 
sympathetic character with a kind heart. (They talk about a 
dog until the servant has had enough of it, when he departs.) 





(Equivalent for light comedy relief lady enters; is very arch 
and entertaining for a few moments, and then retires.) 


Mr. Forbes (enters in wig and gown) : I am an (early) rising 
barrister. I practise in the Courts before they meet, and so get 
through my work without interruption, and finish for the day 
soon after breakfast-time. Hardy, you are my oldest friend, 
therefore you know nothing of my private affairs; allow me then 
to inform you I love Lady Anne Beaton as only a barrister with 
abundant leisure can love a beautiful, high-born, and wealthy 
heiress. 
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Major H.: But what about Mrs. Lessingham? These old 
loves, whether in melodrama or in literary plays, have a nasty 
habit of turning up at the wedding. 

Forbes : Oh, she’s all right. Hardy, friend of a lifetime, let 
me impart to you that which I myself, our many mutual friends, 
and the Society papers have all withheld from you, namely, the 
details of my liaison with Mrs. Lessingham. 

Major H.: I will hang upon your lips, with my back to the 
audience, in the usual manner of the sympathetic auditor. 

Forbes : Mrs. Lessingham’s husband yearned for drink, so she 
yearned for sympathy. She came here to get it; but the time 
came when sympathy turned to love, so we fled to Algiers. We 
lived there for five years, till one day there came a quarrel—it was 
about private theatricals. "We were both directors of the Bedouin 
A.D.C. I wanted to put on “Paul Pry” and play the low 
comedy lead, but she fancied herself as Lady Teazle, and insisted 
upon ‘‘ The School for Scandal ’—so we parted for ever. 

Major H. (retires to a corner and murmurs to himself): Lady 
Anne must and shall be mi-en. Methinks my anonymous letter 
to Mrs. Lessingham will do the trick. Oh, if I could only say 
Ha! ha! But, unfortunately, in a literary play, the villain must 


bide his time; but let everybody beware! (A knock is heard at 
the door.) 


Forbes : Come in! 

Mrs. Lessingham (re-enters and raises her veil). 

Major H. (having laid the train, prudently retires before the 
explosion). 

Forbes (starts) : Mrs. Lessingham! 

Mrs. Less.: Yes, Walter, your own Gladys. Five years ago 
we grew tired of one another and parted; so now that my 
husband is dead I naturally assume that you are panting to 
make me yours. (Clings to him lovingly.) 

Forbes (with what ought to be convincing coldness, does all he 
can to keep her at a distance). 

Mrs. Less. (who is apparently a thick-skinned neurotic, con- 
tinues to lavish caresses). 

Major Hardy (re-enters). . 

Forbes (to him): Tell her! 

Major H. (cheerily) : With pleasure. 

(Forbes sneaks away.) 

Major H.: Mrs. Lessingham, Walter loves another. 

Mrs. Less. (starts): What! After five years’ complete silence 
on my part! Impossible ! 

(Forbes sneaks in.) 
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Mrs. Less.: Her name? 

Forbes ; That I will not tell you; and as the Society journals 
are invariably silent about the marriage of any lady who happens 
to be the wealthy daughter of a peer, you will never know. 

Mrs. Less. (perambulates the stage and indicates by facial 
expression her future career) ; I have but one consolation left to 
me—the fact that I can afford to keep a carriage. Major Hardy, 
take me to it. 

Forbes (interposes) : Stop, there is suicide in your eye. Let 
me remove it with the feather of commiseration. 

Mrs. Less. (in a frenzy of despair): No, no. 

Major H. (to Forbes) : Let us go away and leave her alone in 
this room. 

Forbes : What good will that do ? 

Major H.: Someone may come in and find her here, compli- 
cations will ensue, and these will be a great comfort to the forlorn 
Lessingham. 

Forbes: Good. I will retire to my bedroom, and by way of 
adequate motive, I will mention that I propose to brush my hair. 
(Leaves. A knock is heard at the door.) 

Major H. (to himself): Lady Anne, of course. Now for a 
satisfactory row. Oh, how I should like to laugh sardonically ! 
(To Mrs. Less.) Someone is coming. Secrete yourself. There 
is a large choice of doors: select one. 

Mrs. Less.: I will. (Makes her choice, and leaves. Major 
Hardy joins Forbes in his bedroom.) 

Lady Anne Beaton (enters): It is Walter’s birthday, so I have 
come to decorate his chambers with flowers. It is a Scotch 
custom, kindly but unconventional. I will now empty all 
Walter's cigar boxes, cigarette cases, and other receptacles, and 
fill them with heather—thus substituting flowers for weeds. "Tis 
a sweet conceit, and will charm him hugely. 


(Mrs. Lessingham—who understands what is expected of her— 
re-enters.) 


Lady Anne (without looking round): Where does Mr. Forbes 
keep his tobacco-jars ? 

Mrs. Less. (in hollow tones): On the bottom shelf of the 
bookcase. (To herself.) ’T was even so at Algiers, for that article 
of furniture was ever his constant companion. 

Lady Anne (starts and regards her): Oh, I beg your pardon. 
I always assume that when anyone enters the room it is a 
servant. So characteristic, you know—suggests the aristocrat. 


(Forbes and Major Hardy re-enter. Forbes starts and staggers. 
Major H. chuckles in a corner at the success of his plot.) 
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Lady Anne (severely) : Introduce us. (They are introduced.) 
Mrs. Less.: Take me to my only consolation—my carriage. 
(Major H. takes her.) 

(A stagey American and an un-stagey dog enter and supply a 
literary equivalent for comic relief. As soon as everyone is suffi- 
ciently depressed, they depart, and the play proceeds.) 

Lady Anne: Who is the lady? 

Forbes: As you may assume from her costume, she is one 
bowed down by grief. 

Lady Anne: A friend of yours? 

Forbes : She was—five years ago. 

Lady Anne: Ah! Then it is clear you have a Past! We both 
presumably belong to that much-paragraphed section of humanity 
called ‘‘ Society”; and if you had been guilty of any slip in days 
gone by, it would be common property, and I should have 
heard of it. As it is, I know nothing against you. Nevertheless, 
I am endowed with the celebrated Beaton intuition, and in a 
moment—lI See it All. (Forbes cowers.) A lady in black comes 
to see you. You knew her in the past. The inevitable con- 
clusion is that——. How long did you live with her ? 

Forbes : Five years. 

Lady Anne (triumphantly) : I knew it. 

Forbes ; What are you going to do? 

Lady Anne ; Goodness only knows. 


Curtain. 


ACT II.—The Pluperfect. 


“The Pluperfect properly denotes an action more than perfect, or an 
action that is complete in reference to another that follows it.’—ScHELLER. 


Mrs. Lessingham’s Palatial Sitting Room at the Langham. 


Major H. (enters): There’s been an awful row, although I 

shall pretend I know nothing about it. 
(Lady Anne enters.) 

Major H. (innocently) : Why are you here? 

Lady Anne; To see Mrs. Lessingham. 

Major H. (to himself) ; Hurray! She is an obstinate girl, a 
true Beaton; now, if I try to persuade her to go, she will 
most certainly remain—firm as a rock. (To her.) Lady Anne, let 
me implore you to quit this house. 

Lady Anne: Never! 

Major H.: Let me beseech you. 
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Lady Anne (stamps her foot) : I will not. 

Major H. (to himself, joyfuily) : I knew it: so I will again 
remark, although with bated breath, Hurray ! 

Mrs. Less. (enters) : Lady Anne! 

Lady Anne: Major Hardy ! 

Major H.: I gather from your tone you wish me to be gone. 

Lady Anne ; Your perceptive faculties are acute—I do. 


(Major Hardy leaves, chuckling.) 

Mrs. Less. : Why are you here ? 

Lady Anne: I know all. 

Mrs. Less.:; What can I, with an air of commendable self- 
sacrifice, tell you to prove that you are mistaken? (Muses for 
a moment.) Of course, the very thing! You know that I keep 
a carriage and live in an expensive first-floor suite in this hotel, 
and that Mr. Forbes is only a rising barrister ; so let me assure 
you that I am a bad lot, and only went to him for money. 

Lady Anne (incredulously) : Oh, indeed. 

Mrs. Less.: Let me also assure you, in a manner that cannot 
possibly carry conviction, that I never loved him; he was only 
my caprice—whatever that may be. 

Lady Anne: Do you mind repeating those statements to Mr. 
Forbes, who is waiting below ? 

Mrs. Less. (with well dissimulated surprise and distress): No, 
no. 
Lady Anne: Just so; exactly. Mr. Forbes will now enter 
and propose for your hand. As you may guess, he does it 
entirely for love of me, and at my urgent entreaty. 

Forbes (enters): Mrs. Lessingham—Gladys, we parted five 
years ago, and since that time, as you may gather from my manner 
towards you, I have ceased to have the slightest regard for you. 
Moreover, I have fallen in love with a younger, more beauti- 
ful, and much wealthier lady. Nevertheless, at her bidding I do 
what anybody else under similar circumstances would absolutely . 
decline to do; I lay at your feet the shattered fragments of my 
bur-roken heart, and implore you to stoop down and sweep 
them up. 

Mrs. Less.: Oh joy! oh rapture! (To herself.) Good old 
Major ! 


(Falls into Forbes’s arms). 


Curtain. 
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ACT III.—The Future. 


“The Future is also followed by the Perfect when the discourse is of 
a past event.”—ScCHELLER. 


SczenE.—The High Moor. The Equivalents for Comic Relief 
enter, and, with the assistance of a practicable tea-kettle and an 
ear-trumpet, perform a comic picnic. 

Mrs. Forbes (formerly Lessingham) strolls in, and, as she has no 
taste for tea, sits gloomily apart. 

(Major Hardy enters, and forthwith the comic picnic proceeds 
in whispers.) 

Mrs. Less. : I have been'married a year, but it has only just 
occurred to me that if you marry a man who has ceased to care 
for you and is passionately in love with another woman, it is 
extremely unlikely that he will prove a satisfactory husband. I 
will now go and wander. 

(She leaves, and the comic picnic begins to talk at the top of its 
voice.) 

Ist Picnic Item: By Jove, deah boy, woman is decidedly a 
wondahful crechaw ! 

and P. I.: I believe you, old chappie; she’s quite incom- 
prehensible. What? (After uttering these words of wisdom 
they stuff their hands into their pockets and stroll off. Comic 
pienic effaces itself generally.) 

Lady Anne (who has been sketching the view from the top of 
a contiguous mountain, descends in order that she may finish it 
from another point of view.) 

Major Hardy: Why did you induce your cousin to ask Mr. 
Forbes and his wife to stay in the same house with yourself? 

Lady Anne: Just for fun. As you know, I took advantage ot 
his love for me to force him into a’marriage with a woman he 
did not care twopence about, and who had voluntarily parted 
company with him five years before their second meeting; so 
naturally I was most anxious to find out from personal 
observation how he liked it. 

Major H.: I can tell you; he loathes it, and loves you still. 

Lady Anne (with feigned surprise) : Impossible ! 

Major H.: And what is more, he}will, in the course of the next 
few minutes, standing in this very spot, make love to you. 

Lady Anne (indignantly)}: It is untrue. (To herself.) But it 
would be such fun. I do so like to lead them on and then over- 
whelm them with indignation. (To him.) Major Hardy, send 
Mr. Forbes to me. 

Major H.: With pleasure. (To himself.) Ha, ha! I think 
I’ve put another nail into your coffin, my boy. (Is going.) 
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Lady Anne (sweetly) : Major Hardy, you are my dear friend. 

Major H. (to himself): Now’s my turn. (To her.) Anne, 
I love you. 

Lady Anne (starts, indignantly): Oh, this is an outrage! (To 
herself, smiling). I knew he’d do it. 

Major H. : I will leave by the midnight train. 

Lady Anne (coldly): As you please, sir. (Major H. goes out.) 

Lady Anne: He won't, not a bit of it; and upon my word I 
think I shall have to put up with him. I’m getting on—and, 
really, now that he has discarded that absurd sling, he’s quite 
presentable. 

Forbes (enters, rushes to her): Oh, Anne, how I love you! 

Lady Anne (to herself) : I see his wife hiding behind a boulder, 
so I’ll lead him on and have some fun! (To him, innocently and 
archly.) Oh, Walter, surely you are mistaken; for in Society 
husbands always love their wives, don’t they ? 

Mrs. Forbes (steals in at the back and listens). 

Forbes : I can assure you that ever since I have been married 

I have had a place-I-would-not-mention of a time. 
(Mrs. Forbes screams and faints. Picture.) 


(Curtain.) 


Act IV.—The Open Verdict. 


‘* When the Imperfect disagrees with the Present over the Pluperfect, She 
often takes a dive into the Future.”—Anon. 


ScrenE.—The Hall, Castle Glen. 


Mrs. Forbes (discovered, her maid is putting the last stitches to 
an elaborate dinner gown): I always dress after dinner, and in 
the most public room in the house; it’s so very unconventional 
and literary ! 

Maid (presenting the usual microscopic poison vial): Here are 
your drops, Madam. I think it my duty to inform you that 
should you take it into your head to commit suicide, a dose of 
more than two drops would be instant death. 

Mrs. Forbes ; Thank you for the information; you can go. 

(Maid departs.) 


(Major Hardy and Stage American enter.) 


Major H.: As dinner is just over and it is now presumably 
about nine, and as I start by the midnight train, we have just 
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time, three hours—for another fifty-up at billiards. (Drifts 
away.) 

S. A. (who from his demeanour is of opinion that it was quite 
unnecessary for the Major to have left the billiard-room and 
wandered into the hall to make this statement, drifts after him.) 

(Forbes enters.) 

Mrs. Forbes : Walter, will you take me to Algiers for the usual 
summer holiday ? 

Forbes : I will. 

Mrs. Forbes: Thank you! It will be a great consolation to 
you in days to come to remember that you denied me nothing— 
not even a Cook’s ticket to Algiers. (Takes an elaborate farewell 
of him, which of course does not in any way arouse his suspicions, 
and he goes out.) 

American Enfant Terrible (enters): Say old gal, where’s the 
Helmar board, I’m going to have an all-fired flutter. 

Mrs. Forbes (to herself) : Here is a sympathetic soul; he shall 
be the recipient of my last words. (To him.) Robert P. Snead, 
let me say farewell to you. 

A. E. T.: Well, hurry up, ole hoss. 

Mrs. Forbes: In days to come, when the world shall speak ill 
of me, say that I, the lonely, the desolate, quitted it with forgive- 
ness on my lips and my best frock on my back. 

A. E. T.: Tol-de-lol-de-riddle-de-de-ray. (Leaves the room 
whistling.) 

Mrs. Forbes: Now for the Deed! More than two drops will 
kill me, they say; so to make certain I will swallow the entire 
contents of the bottle. (Doesso.) LIreel, I stagger; let me now 
crawl to the sofa, and expire thereon with draperies gracefully 
disposed, in a manner becoming a leading lady. (Does so.) 

(Forbes, Lady Anne, and Major Hardy re-enter.) 

Forbes (runs to the sofa); She is dead, and consequently the 
proper thing to say is that It is Just, although I’ll be shot if I 
agree with it, for I’ve been treated most shamefully. Hang the 
Eternal Feminine ! 

Lady Anne (to Major Hardy): As you have missed your train, 
I will be yours. 

Major H.: At last! Triumph! (They go out.) 

Forbes: Wait a bit, my boy! Herein I see the makings of 
another play, in which at last my time shall come; you are 
only another experiment, for it’s as clear as noonday that she 
won’t be happy till she gets me. 


W. R. W. 
(Curtain.) 
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The Theatrical Revolution : 


An Account or THE REFoRMATION oF THE ENGLISH SraGE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 





Vil. 


ist Player: I hope we have reformed that indifferently with us. 
Hamlet : O, reform it altogether. 





HE veteran actor of the nineteenth century sat in the 
Green-room chatting with the happy histrions of 
the new era, fraternizing very pleasantly with the 
senior members of the company, some of whom 
counted years of service equal to his own, and re- 
ceiving the ready confidence of the younger folk who 
treatcd him as a father. All fell to comparing notes 

with him, and his thirty years’ oblivion of the stage 

made him seem to them like a visitant from another world. 

When he congratulated them upon the splendid advance they 

had made in social esteem, they inquired with a keen interest as 

to the degree of that elevation. In the last decade of the 
eighteenth century actors had been intimate with royalty, and 
actresses had become the wives of noblemen. Men and women 
of title were recorded among public players, and, on the whole, the 
evidence of social standing in history of that period was favour- 
able. Why did old Roscius Daggerwood assure them that he 
would be proud to be numbered in the ranks of actors now, with 
an emphasis on the adverb which implied a disparagement of the 
former time? Roscius explained to them how false and mis- 
leading were those signs of social equality to which they referred. 
He pointed out that vanity and vice had great part in the strain 
of blue blood that they noticed, and that actors, as actors, 
were only tolerated in aristocratic circles in the light of a per- 
forming animal, a tradition of the ‘‘ motley fool,’ to be petted 
and spurned; while from the higher society of learned and 
illustrious persons they were, with scarcely more than a single 

exception, practically ostracized. A gentleman was always a 

gentleman, and found the level of his culture anywhere; but in 
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those days the circumstance of his being an actor was one to be 
condoned, whereas now it was his passport and certificate of 
worth. Of course, the establishment of the Academy had 
brought about this change. Men and women no longer became 
actors because they were fit for nothing else, but because their 
qualities rose superior to other vocations. So long as mere 
walking upon the stage and mumbling speeches was accepted as 
acting, any idler or refugee could add the burden of his vaga- 
bondage to the struggling, fainting Muse; and respectability in 
an actor or actress was a matter for surprised comment. But 
when once due qualification was insisted on, and that not only 
of a technical but ‘of a moral and. intellectual order, and when 
merit insured solvency, the dignity of the calling was established 
beyond dispute. Folk could no longer shake the head pityingly 
over the smart young fellow whese connection with the stage 
implied a “ truant disposition,” or view deprecatingly the eman- 
cipated manners of the actress to whom they extended indulgent 
hospitality, listening with apprehension to her enlarged ideas of 
human intercourse. The acquaintance of stage-players was cul- 
tivated now from a desire for a good example, and an expectation 
of being edified by the association. 

Perceiving how the substantial advantages they now enjoyed had 
formerly been a hollow and rotten pretence, the .company turned 
their contemplation upon the old style of recruiting the theatres 
which had brought dramatic art into so much peril and discredit. 
How would a young girl, handsome and talented, proceed say in 
1894 if she desired to become an actress ? 

“That depended,” Roscius replied, “‘ upon whether she was rich 
or poor, well-advised or left at the mercy of her ignorance. If 
poor and unfriended, she would probably meet with some rogue 
in the guise of a dramatic agent, who would wheedle out of her every 
penny she possessed, under pretence of instructing and intro- 
ducing her, or she would fall a victim to some sensual brute who 
held ‘ the office opposite to St. Peter.’ If she had good counsel 
she would acquire the rudiments of speech and deportment from 
some reputable teacher, and seek an unpaid engagement in some 
hard-working and properly-conducted company. But if she were 
well-to-do she would not trouble about learning to act, but would 
bring herself into social contact with the managers of fashionable 
theatres, dress elegantly, and drive up to the stage door in a 
smart turnout, the result of which would be a speedy entrée, and 
as much fun as she cared for.” 

“ But setting aside the amateur, now happily swept off the 
professional stage, what would have been my experience had I 
lived in those irregular times, and tried to make my way as an 
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actress upon my own merits?’ The question came from a bright 
and earnest young girl who had been listening to the conversation. 

Old Roscius gazed at her, and rubbed his nose thoughtfully. 

“‘ Well, my dear,” said he, ‘‘ assuming that you had gone the 
right way to work to learn your business properly, and possessed 
talerit and the personal advantages which are evident to me, I think 
your experience would have been a heart-breaking one. Weary of 
incessant wandering over the country with companions who 
could only become congenial to you by your sinking yourself to 
their level ; wearier still of being defrauded of your earnings by 
bankrupt adventurers; you would at length strive for a London 
position. In this endeavour you would meet with endless 
humiliations and disappointments. You would wait all day long 
for weeks and months in an agent’s office, as if you were a 
domestic servant ready to be hired. You would hang about 
draughty stage doors in foul slums for an audience with managers 
which would seldom be granted. You would be told by any manager 
who condescended to see you that your provincial credentials were 
useless, and he must see you act before engaging you. You 
would give a matinée at great expense to afford him this oppor- 
tunity—and he wouldn’t come toit. You would become poverty- 
stricken and broken-spirited, your beauty would fade away, your 
nerves would fail you, your temper would grow soured, you would 
get old, and that wonld be the end of it—that, or suicide.” 

** And should I have fared any better?” inquired a ‘‘ juvenile 
man,” smiling at the veteran’s grim picture. 

“* Possibly,” admitted Roscius, ‘‘ for men had more access to 
the centres of business, and could ° cultivate’ more satisfactorily 
than woman. By ‘cultivating’ I mean not. the cultivation of 
oneself, but of other people—-their acquaintance ; that is to say, 
their interest, their friendship, to secure their influence at the 
proper time. Obviously a woman could not continually throw 
herself across the path of men without exposing herself to 
misunderstanding, if not to insult; and men held the citadel 
of success, and the influence of men was necessary to those 
who would storm it. To be about everywhere, pick up 
news of vacant parts in good time, and get the right word from 
the right man at the right moment was much more the business 
of an actor than developing his talents ; and those to whom this 
incessant cadging was congenial got along pretty well, out- 
stripping those who shrank from a contest intrinsically opposed 
to the sensitiveness of the artistic temperament. But for a 
woman the case was desperate. Clubs and public-houses were 
inaccessible to her, and she generally got the news too late. To 
write for an engagement was an offence. To call upon a manager 
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was a futile humiliation. Her Press-opinions were thrown aside 
with a sneer. The recommendation of any man was regarded 
as implying an immoral relationship. What could she do? 
Nothing, but go back to the Provinces and spoil there. An 
actor (male) had a better chance certainly, but only those who 
had a smart business capacity or exceptional good fortune made 
a decent living on the stage. In the Provinces as soon as one 
attained sound qualifications he found himself pushed aside by 
novices, who would play for less salary ; and in London he could 
not get on at all without knowing and using all the tricks of the 
office-seeker. I fell into the error of associating myself with the 
highest class of stage work, thinking that the honours I won 
would pave the way to a first-class position. But triumphs over 
the difficulties and subleties of Browning, Shelley, Ibsen, and 
other authors whose works demanded the utmost command of 
an actor’s resources, only gained me ‘he reputation of a ‘crank.’ 
It was positively advanced as a reason for not employing me that 
I took too much trouble with my partz—was too much in 
earnest, and had too serious a view of art altogether. Drunken- 
ness, rioting, gaming, disgraceful relations with the Divorce 
Court, bankruptcy, or wife-desertion would not have impeded 
me; but originality, artistic zeal, and such bizarre qualities 
thrust me into outer darkness. I was an outsider. I belonged 
to the genus Damphool. They didn’t want me.” 

“Was there any register of available actors equivalent to our 
modern muster-roll ?” 

‘“None whatever. From time to time an effort was made to 
establish something of the kind, but it got no support from either 
managers or actors, and all went on in the old haphazard way. 
If a London manager wanted to cast a play, his first thought 
was of the actors playing in other theatres whom he could not 
have; his second was of those who had been so constantly em- 
ployed that the public had got sick of them. With some 
thousands of players to choose from, the London manager 
had: an up-to-date artistic acquaintance with not ten per cent. 
of that number, so little trouble did he take to keep himself 
conversant with new talent. It was laughable to see managers 
bidding against each other to secure a leading lady who had 
seen her prime ten or even twenty years before, and paying her 
a fancy salary to assume a part for which she had become 
painfully unsuitable. ‘We must have Mrs. This or Miss 
The Other,’ they would declare. Why? Because they knew 
of no one else who could play. the part. And yet in their 
waste-paper kasket lay the applications of scores who were 
full of youth and freshness and enthusiasm, and possessed, in 
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addition to talent and beauty, modest ideas of their own im- 
portance.” 

‘* And managers submitted to all sorts of caprices, paying an 
excessive price for an inferior article, to use a trade expression. 
Can you explain it?” 

“In one word—perversity. 

“Was it not from an idea that the public required well-known 
names as a guarantee of the excellence of the performance?” 

“That was a fallacy—and the managers knew it. The finest 
company ever got together could not make an unsatisfactory play 
draw. People went to see the play, not the players, with the 
exception of stars of very special magnitude, and even. those 
could not draw apart from the medium through which their 
genius was manifested. In England: the first consideration was 
the enjoyment promised by the play, and if that was unattrac- 
tive the most popular players performed to empty benches in the 
most fashionable theatres. And perhaps those very actors whose 
popularity obtained for them an abnormal salary destroyed the 
success of the piece. Far be it from me to undervalue the worth 
of matured art, but the meaning and the charm of a play may 
be lost by veterans caricaturing youth and simplicity, or by 
petulant, pampered women of the world vainly imitating pure 
unselfish virginal love, religious devotion, chastity. There must 
come a time when we lose the power of embodying certain quali- 
ties, and if those qualities are necessary to a play this failure on 
our part must prejudice it seriously. It is not the true thing 
that is offered to the public, and we substitute for the delight 
afforded by a true presentation such interest as may be felt in 
our attempt to counterfeit it. In an old familiar play that 
interest may be sufficient for the playgoers, but in a new piece 
the achievements of the actors do not supply the predominant 
interest. The characters are the life of the story, and the story 
cannot be justly appreciated if the life of it be presented wrongly. 
There is a rankling dissatisfaction in the playgoer’s mind, the 
cause of which he cannot define. He thinks the play is 
bad, and goes away to make this report, praising, perhaps, 
the very performers whose misinterpretation has given 
him this impression. London managers at the end 
of the nineteenth century were very injudicious in the 
casting of plays, not only, as I have suggested, in re- 
taining old-time favourites in a line of parts which they 
had lost the power to do justice to, but also in allott- 
ing important characters to mere novices, because the said 
novices happened to be the manager’s son, or the manager's 
friend’s son, or a capitalist’s daughter, or somebody else’s 
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protégé. This practice and the mixing up of amorous follies with 
the business of the theatre were the causes of many a managerial 
shiv wreck. Personal vanity was another rock to split upon. 
From the moment a manager ignored the public in the conduct 
of his theatre his fortunes began to wane. And no wonder. 
Why should people pay to witness that which would not give 
them pleasure? And when the public ceased to pay, the 
capitalist was called in to bear the losses. And for losing 
his money the capitalist naturally wanted something, and 
the something he wanted was pretty sure to hasten the 
ruin of the theatre. Thirty years ago things were very much 
out of joint in the theatrical profession. Only an infinitesimal 
proportion of the population attended the theatre, and the 
number of persons registered as earning their living on the 
stage greatly exceeded the opportunities for their employment. 
In the Provinces the patronage of the theatres had fallen to a 
very low ebb, the greed of the resident managers and the rail- 
way companies making it impossible for the travelling managers 
to bring an adequate troupe of actors, so that there was seldom 
any performance worth paying to see. And in London, owing to 
to the lack of encouragement of new authors and the excessive 
demand upon the accepted ones, plays commonly fell below the 
level of a pleasure-giving entertainment. In 1894 the public 
appetite for the theatre was not sick unto death as was the case 
immediately before the Revolution. Whenever it got about that 
enjoyment was to be obtained for money, the money was forth- 
coming, and that particular theatre was continuously filled to its 
utmost capacity. But the managers were half-hearted— 
paralyzed by the chaotic condition of all theatrical affairs. They 
were feeling the effects of that lack of system and co-opera- 
tion which had always been characteristic of the class 
long before branded ‘rogues and vagabonds.’ Plays and 
players were left to struggle up weedily without culture or guidance. 
There was little attempt to elevate public taste, for the operation 
was regarded as perilous, and though all agreed that ‘ the play of 
humanity’ and ‘ acting that touches the heart and quickens the 
pulses’ must be always successful, authors did not write such 
plays, and managers slighted players of true emotion and 
magnetism. Now and then a manager would produce something 
‘boldly original,’ but his courage was stimulated by the know- 
ledge that if the venture failed his backer would bear the loss; 
and his selection of originality was probably a well-worn theme 
served up again in a repellent and depressing form. It was not 
grasped that a piece might be novel and edifying, and delightful 
too. The revival of ancient successes, the characters and 
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incidents of which had been imitated over and over again in sub- 
sequent plays, was the policy of timid managers. It was like the 
resurrection of corpses from which all the flesh had been stripped. 
How bare were the bones, how unbeautiful, how mouldy! 
Melodrama had become a thing of unreason, a hotch-potch of 
extravagances that held the actors up to ridicule. Farce was very 
hackneyed and feeble ; the least departure from worn-out com- 
binations met with instant and lasting success. Spectacular 
productions had grown so gigantic and lavish that the public 
turned from them surfeited. The lowest taste was the most 
accurately judged and catered for, curious mélanges of pruriency 
and folly described as burlesque extravaganza, variety opera, or 
musical comedy—making huge profits. The greatest difficulty 
was experienced in catering for the serious and healthy-minded 
playgoer. There was no premium on the better class of play, 
and we have glanced at the condition of the rising generation of 
players. The blasé critics too hastily damned with the fatal 
stigma ‘ dull’ any aspiring work, and the public, oppressed by bad 
financial times, snapped at any hint of what they might avoid 
spending their money on.” 

‘But beyond the dark shadow you have described to us, Mr. 
Daggerwood,” said Director Cornwallis, ‘‘the bright dawn was 
gathering. Rays of it were even reflected upon 1894. Truth 
exalted by idealism being once excepted as essential to stage 
portraiture as in every other form of art, and the helpfulness of 
the theatre for good being not only recognized as possible, but 
insisted upon as a most important and indispensable feature, a 
national demand arose with which the State had to comply. 
The result of straightening and strengthening, purifying and 
subsidizing was the creation of a new joy for the people and a 
course of prosperity for the theatre, which has proved of immense 
advantage to civilization. But to descend from a bird’s-eye view 
to the introspection which shows you how the reconstructed 
machine works, and wherein it differs from the old clumsy form 
is, I know, your desire. You see how things are; you know how 
things were thirty years ago: the comparison must interest you. 
Here is Inspector Green” (the Director introduced a dapper and 
alert little man, who had just entered the Green-room). ‘‘ We 
are now casting a play, and this gentleman has been in search 
of the very best and most precisely suitable actors for the parts 
that have to be filled.” 

“T have visited forty-three theatres, and travelled over a 
thousand miles,” remarked Inspector Green. 


‘* But does not the circular—the register of available actors— 
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give you the information you want? Would not a telegram or a 
letter effect the negotiation?” inquired Roscius. 

** Not in every case,” answered Mr. Cornwallis. ‘‘ True we 
have a much wider knowledge of the histrionic army than was 
possible in your day, when London managers had the same 
company all the year round, and saw no performances outside 
their own theatre ; but we are more careful about exactly fitting 
actors to the parts, and spare nothing to attain perfect suitability. 
We should not cast a comedy actor for a farcical part, nor a 
romantic one for tragedy. He must kave the right sort of smile, 
the proper quality of voice, the paiticular glance and gait that 
will make the required effect. Mr. Green has no doubt brought 
me a good choicé of players, and if you come to-morrow you 
shall see them tested, and get an insight into our method of 
rehearsal.” 


PERSEUS. 





A Vision of Smoke. 


(Dedicated to those who think smoking ought to be allowed in the 
theatrical auditorium.) 


HAD a dreadful vision in the silence of the night, 
I remember with precision every sound, and scent; 
and sight ; 
In my lonely chamber seated, I was puffing at my 
pipe, 
With imagination heated, till its fancies, over-ripe, 
Assumed immense proportions, 
Indulged in wild contortions, 
Producing strange abortions 
Of a pantomimic type ; 
I was smoking, smoking, smoking, 
My familiar meerschaum pipe. 





Then the room became a playhouse, and the house began to fill, 
"T'was a tragic, not a gay house; there was ‘“ Hamlet” in the 
bill. 
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The Ghost was standing grimly, while the Prince before him 
bow’d, 
And both were looming dimly thro’ a dense increasing cloud ; 
It set me gasping, choking, 
Most astounding, most provoking. 
Why! the audience were smoking ; 
Every creature in the crowd, 
They were smoking, smoking, smoking, 
And it seem’d to be allowed! 


Oh, the stalls were overflowing with the fragrance of cigars, 
And the pit with pipes was glowing, like the night sky with its 
stars, 
Each near box seemed a far box, and the lights were farthing 
dips, 
Every box was a cigar box—and the gods were in eclipse. 
And what was most amazing, 
The ladies, too, were raising 
Grey fumes, with matches blazing, 
Cigarettes between their lips. 
They were smoking, smoking, smoking, 
Little tubes with amber tips. 


With difficulty breathing, for my chest was sore oppress’d, 
I had to take to wreathing rings of vapour like the rest ; 
The air grew thicker, warmer, and it stagger’d me indeed, 
To find that each performer was indulging in the weed. 

Yes, Hamlet in his sadness, 

King and Queen in all their badness, 

And Ophelia in her madness, 

Were indulging in the weed. 

They were smoking, smoking, smoking, 
It was very odd indeed. 


‘* O, shade of the Immortal ! ‘this is more than I can stand!” 
I must struggle to the portal of this reeking Stygian land ! 
I cannot sit the play out, I should faint, or yell, or scream, 
But I couldn’t find my way out, and my horror was extreme. 

Till, in my room awaking, 

My nerves upset and shaking, 

My meerschaum falling, breaking, 

Soon I felt a joy supreme, 

For that smoking, smoking, smoking, 
Had been nothing but a dream ! 


WALTER PARKE. 
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‘The Minor Canon :” 


OR 
CHOCOLATE AND BUTTERSCOTCH. 
A Monodrama. 


Dramatis Persona : 
The Reverend Algernon Hyssop, Minor Canon, of Bedminster. 


''HE ScENE.—A drawing-room : a very comfortable drawing- 
room. The time, afternoon-tea time. 


The Rev. Algernon (without): Certainly, my good girl, cer- 
tainly. I will wait with pleasure. Mrs. Rossiter will not be ten 
minutes? Implore her not tohasten. (He enters. ‘A plump, well 
satisfied body.) You gave her my name, of course—the Reverend 
Algernon Hyssop? Thank you. (He comes down to the table.) 
“Not ten minutes!” A good half-hour, my dear Mrs. Rossiter. 
We know you, naughty! (He sits in an armchair, comfortably.) 
I don’t—(He crosses his legs)—I don’t think she can refuse me. 
A charming woman. A woman of a thousand; ahem—of twenty 
thousand, I am assured. Poor Mr. Rossiter—in the deplorable 
language of the City—‘‘cut up warm.” Sad, sad! Grass, of 
course. Flowers. . . . . I think she likes my position. 
A Minor Canon: it is, as it were, a touching dignity. One can 
realise that a Minor Canon was a baby once. The Minor Canons 
are, shall I say, the violets of the Church. Be brave, Algernon; 
I don’t think she can refuse you. (Then, with a certain irrita- 
tion.) Of course, there is Dawkins. It were affectation 
to deny his existence. He-is a man of substance—his detractors 
say eighteen stone, but to that Ilend no ear. In the—doubt- 
less wholly respectable—calling of a woolstapler, Dawkins has 
amassed wealth: very considerable wealth: and Clarissa corre- 
sponds with him! (He suddenly sees an envelope, and an open 
letter, on the table.) A letter! (He peers at it through his eye- 
glass.) In her fine Roman hand—but not to Dawkins. ‘“‘ Miss 
Lobelia Skepworthy—” dear Clarissa’s most intimate friend: 
doubtless her confidante! (He peeps at the letter, then stops.) 
No! (After a struggle.) The temptation, to our weaker human 
nature, is well-nigh irresistible. (Stealthily looking round, he 
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sees Mrs. Rossiter’s photograph on a stand.) Ah nay! Before 
those lambent eyes, the Minor Canon must be true to his high 
office. (He takes up the photograph.) Sylph-like! It is curious 
that I never could endure a stout woman ; and I rejoice to notice 
that Clarissa Rossiter is careful—very careful. No sugar in her 
tea. One potato—a seductive vegetable. Dry toast, not bread. 
No wretched sweetmeats What! (With a start, as he picks 
up a packet of butterscotch.) In her drawing-room! Butter- 
scotch! A cake of butterscotch, from an abominable automatic 
machine! Unwholesome; tooth-destroying ; fattening! A vile 
compound—which from my early boyhood has had a fascination 
for me that I could not resist. (Nibbling.) Yet, Algernon 
Hyssop, pause! Will you marry a woman given over to this 
insidious, this degrading passion? Will you propagate 
a race of butterscotch devourers? Never! (Bringing his hand 
down with emphasis, it strikes the letter.) Her letter. (Glancing 
at it.) And, on the very first page, the word, the fatal word— 
butterscotch! I thought she wrote of love to our Lobelia—and 
*twas of toffee! This is no matter for a suitor’s delicacy. The 
lover is no more. The Minor Canon steps forth, to investigate 
and reprove this sorry vice. (He reads, still eating butterscotch.) 
““My own, own Lobby—” another disappointment, I admit it. 
I had not conceived that Mrs. Rossiter would commence an 
ordinary letter ‘‘My own, own Lobby.” Of course, there are 
circumstances—‘‘ My own, own Algie”’ were a distinctly allow- 
able form of exordium. But to resume. ‘“‘ Lobby. I am so 
. excited I can hardly write. This is the crisis of my life.” I 
wronged her! At the crisis of one’s life, one’s own, own Lobby 
is more than allowable; it is felicitous. ‘‘Now, my fate is 
settled.” This tractate on butterscotch is distinctly confidential ; 
but I must master its contents. (Still eating.) ‘‘ To-day, I 
have every reason to believe that two eligible suitors will propose 
for this little hand ”’—it is singular how this sticky sweetmeat 
interferes with one’s elocution. ‘‘Dear Mr. Hyssop, the Minor 
Canon ’’—how prettily, with what a modest affection, is this 
worded! ‘ Dear Mr. Hyssop, the Minor Canon, you know. He 
is all that is charming.” A woman of singular insight, this. 
“Now, Mr. Dawkins is not a University man”—dear good 
Dawkins, no. No, no! No, no! ‘“‘ But he has sound common- 
sense ’’—tut—h’m—psha! (Candidly.) Dawkins is an ass, simply. 
** And has made a large fortune by honest industry.” I am told, 
by those in a position to know, that Dawkins’s wools are largely 
intermixed with extraneous substances. ‘‘ Now you'll own, dear, 
it was not easy to decide.” Thank you, Mrs. Rossitér; I am 
flattered. ‘‘So what do you think I did? Going to the railway 
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bookstall this morning, I saw one of those automatic machines 
where you put in a penny and take out a sweet.”’ I own that, up 
to the present, I entirely fail to grasp the bearing of this— 
tractate. ‘“‘I couldn’t make up my mind; I determined to toss 
up. I said, I'll shut my eyes and put a penny in the slot. If it 
comes out chocolate ’—a quaint notion, these Sortes Automatice ! 
Ahem—‘“‘ comes out chocolate, I’ll have Mr. Hyssop.” Will 
you, indeed, madam? I thank you! “If it’s butterscotch ’’— 
And it is butterscotch! (Looking for the packet. Then he remem- 
bers.) It—ahem—was butterscotch. So! (Angrily seizing his 
hat.) Farewell, Clarissa Rossiter! A long farewell! Never, 
never shall you sign yourself ‘“‘ Clarissa Hyssop.” (He is putting 
down the letter, when its end catches his eye.) There is a post- 
script. Doubtless to name the happy day, or some such paltry 
matter. ‘‘ Lobby, darling, it’s done it.” Silly woman. ‘ The 
dear old automatic has shown me my heart ’’—the dear old auto- 
matic! Oh, my brethren, the depths, the unfathomable depths 
of human folly! ‘The dear old”—psha! ‘No sooner had I 
drawn butterscotch than it flashed upon me. I loathe butter- 
scotch”? —Eh?—“I can’t live without chocolate—I mean 
Algernon.” What! This sweetmeat must have got into my 
head! ‘‘ Loathe, butt—can’t live without—mean Ale——’”’ (Reading 
wildly. Then, with more composure.) ‘‘ Address your congratu- 
lations, in six months, to Mrs. Algernon Hyssop, Minor Canoness.” 
Oh-h! ‘ Dear, darling Lobby, good-bye!” What exquisite 
aptness of phraseology! Then—then her heart was true to 
chocolate, after all! Oh, joy exceeding!—Eh? (Listening.) 
She’s coming! I must not appear flushed, as with the fore- 
knowledge of victory. Let me see. I should restore these little 
articles to their places: the photograph, the letter—dear, darling 
Lobby !—(Kissing it)—the butterscotch. The butt—the—(Look- 
ing round in vain). Tut, tut! (Then, with a smile.) Dear, 
dear! Dear, dear! An omen—surely an omen of good fortune. 
(Settling himself comfortably in the armchair.) I have devoured 
Dawkins ! 
The curtain falls. 
EDWARD Rose. 
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Plays of the Month. 


‘“*FROU-FROU.” 
A new version in English, of Meilhac and Halévy’s play, in four acts. 
First produced at the Comedy Theatre, March 17th, 1894. (Placed ia the evening bill 
March 3ist, 1894.) 


Henri de Sartorys .. Mr. Brannon Tuomas | Servant in the Palazzo) oe. 








— ae as Mr. Cyrin Maupe ee enice _ : - oe 

Le Vicomte Paul de) La Baronne de Cam wri iss VANE 

Valréas.. . -5 ‘eH. B. deem Louise Brigard.. .. Miss Marte LinDEN 
ue Baron de Cambri .. Mr. Witt Dennis Pauline ws ee «- ee Miss LENA ASHWELL 
Jack .. .. «. «+ «.e Miss Guapys Dorse Governess .. .. .. Miss RapcLirre 
Zanette -. Mrs, CRawLey | Gilberte Brigard .. «+ Miss WINIFRED EMt RY 
M. Brigard’s Servant .. Mrs. BaRRETT 1 


It was very pleasant, while it lasted, to listen to the noisy 
delight with which a crowded house greeted Mr. Carr’s revival of 
‘‘ Frou-Frou.” Every one had come to enjoy themselves, and 
enjoy themselves they did.- Never was such a play! Never was 
such acting! All was for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds! And critical appreciation fell to a ruinous discount. 

But after delirium comes awakening. With that dreadful 
“next morning ” after some monstrous folly one sees things in 
the sober light of reason. And once out of the stifling atmos- 
phere of infection, it needed but a moment’s thought to convince 
one that “‘ Frou-Frou”’ had not been acted at all! The enter- 
tainment might be—one may admit, was—amusing, exciting, 
touching; but it was not ‘Frou-Frou.” In that brilliant 
microcosm of all that is showy and unreal in social existence, 
what is the dominant feature? Is it not the shallowness and 
flippancy of all concerned. The play, if anything, is a satire 
upon ultra-civilized society. It first makes a target of luxury, 
and idleness, and elegant trifling, and then pierces it with a 
thousand shafts of elemental human nature. Thus, an impres- 
sion of distinction, of fashion, of polished insincerity, is essential 
to the picture. And how do they go about to create this at the 
Comedy? By employing the methods of melodrama! They are 
all as dead in earnest as Mr. Charles Warner in ‘“‘ The Cotton 
King.” They wallow—and bellow—in their scenes of emotion. 
With one exception, they are bourgeois to a degree. And their 
sole endeavour, seemingly, is to attain the paradise of the lower 
middle classes, and be, one and all, ‘“‘ respectable!’’ Thus bad 
begins, but worse remains behind. 

Will it be believed that Brigard, the wrinkled butterfly, the 
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voluptuary with a voluptuary’s fondness for his bewitching 
child, Gilberte, becomes in Mr. Cyril Maude’s hands (and in this 
version) introspective and a candidate for paternal martyrdom ! 
He actually recognizes this affection as his one good quality, and 
in still unregenerate days would, to give it scope, deny himself 
his vices. And then he sins. This surely is to sin in blood at 
freezing point. Sir Pandarus could do no worse. 

After this, a Valreas compact of genuine intensity and a De 
Sartorys no suaver than a mill-hand awaken but a faint surprise. 
And, if it were not for Miss Winifred Emery, one would doubt its 
being “‘ Frou-Frou”’ at all. Not that Miss Emery can in any 
complete sense embody that capricious wisp of vanity. The 
character lies beyond her reach. Sunny mirth is foreign to her dis- 
position. Nor can she compass such a frightful storm of passion as 
that which carries Frou-F'rou over the moral border and deposits 
her in Venice with her lover. Little joyous cries and impulsive 
actions won’t represent the one, nor separate waves of feeling, 
though dexterously whipped -into foam, the other. But still there 
is enough Frou-Frou to recognize her by. The comedy was 
enchanting. Never had the scene of the amateur theatricals a 
more guileless and girlish heroine. And the death was beautiful. 
A little more Clarissa than Frou-Frou, perhaps, but not inartisti- 
cally so. 

It only remains to be noted that in these days of ‘ Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” of ‘‘ Tess,” and “‘ Fantasy,” and ‘‘ Heavenly Twins,” 
the preposterous absurdity is permitted of representing the fugitive 
lovers as lodging in Venice several streets apart! 


“ONCE UPON A TIME.” 


A new play, in four acts, freely adapted from Ludwig Fulda’s “ Der Talisman,” by 
Louis N. Parker and H. B. Tree. 


First produced at the Haymarket, on Wednesday Evening, March 28th, 1894. 


The King.. .. .. Mr. Trew Benedict .. .. .. .. Mr. WimrLLes 
Berengar.. .. .. Mr. Luter Lasiacne Guido .. .. .. .. Mr FREDERICK WATSON 
Diomede .. .. .. Mr. Nutcompe Gou.tp Baldino .. ... .. .. Mr. GaveER Mackay 
Niccola .. .. .. Mr.Gimsert FarquHaR Pedro res 

Stefano .. .. .. Mr. CHARLES ALLAN Caspar... -. «» Mr, Bert THomas 
Papfilio .. .. .. Mr. Hopman Ciirk The Head Cook .. .. Mr. W. HanGRrEAvEs 
Ferrante .. .. .. Mr. H. Revenue Officer of the Guard .. Mr. Epwarp RITCHIE 
Basilio .. .. .. Mr. Huou Dorrineton Habakuk.. .. .. Mr. Lionet Brovex 
Omar... .. .. .. Mr. Frep Terry Magdalena. +» «+ «+ Miss Jutia NEILSON 
Beppo . Mr. I’. PercivaL STEVENS | Rita .. .. Mrs. TREE 





With his ‘ten production, Mr. Tree is faithful to the policy he 
not long since adopted. Like ‘‘The Tempter” and “The 
Charlatan,” this free adaptation of Ludwig Fulda’s notorious 
succes de scandale appeals first to the eye. Once again, as a 
series of pictures, the entertainment is worthy of the Haymarket 
and the artistic guiding spirit of Mr. Tree. Further, it is so 
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touched, here with pure dramatic flame, and there with the 
gentle light of poetry, that at such moments the interest aroused 
is sufficient to attract attention. But as a play, a work of sound 
dramatic fibre, it suggests no answer to the question which at 
once springs to every lip, ‘‘ Why has Mr. Tree done this ?” 

Fairy plays are very charming in their way. How charm- 
ing they can be has but just been demonstrated by Mr. Oscar 
Barrett at the Lyceum. But even a fairy play must be com- 
plete in itself, and this Once Upon a Time is not. Its first scene 
is altogether delightful. The King’s forest is a place of loveliness 
in which one would be glad to linger. Habakuk, the 
grumbling basket-maker, and his dainty rustic daughter, Rita, 
are companions who promise well. And when the arrogant 
young autocrat imperiously ennobles them, while degrading to 
their level his one loyal subject, Diomede, and that noble 
patriot’s queenly child, Magdalena, because she declines to listen 
to the boy King’s dishonourable suit, we seem on the verge of a 
conflict between human passions, in the last degree strenuous 
and dramatic. But at this point the adapters stray from the 
human path, and quickly lose their way in a trackless waste of 
fantasy. 

The Emperor’s New Clothes, the wondrous ‘‘ Magic Robe”’ 
which Omar, the unknown son of the King’s banished trusty - 
councillor, affects to weave, and all affect to see, dazzles them, 
blinds their vision, and, like a will o’ the wisp, lures them into 
undramatic quagmires, from which superhuman efforts cannot 
wholly extricate them. 

All that we gain is a Gilbertian scene of comedy, the spectacle 
of the King’s courtiers vowing, one by one, that they can see the 
magic garment upon a naked prop, and with luxuriant vocabulary 
admiring the empty air. This we get, and the stately procession 
of the King, clad in “‘ the robe” and under garments of ‘ white 
samite, mystic, wonderful,” amid the noisy adulations of his 
people, and Rita’s laughing protest that the King “ has nothing 
on,” and the monarch’s passionate insistence that ‘‘ by divine 
right ” he sees the robe, and by his will they all shall see it too. 
This is all the gain—a mere matter of picturesqueness, and a 
little subtle satire. Whereas the loss is vast—the play of 
woman’s power on man, of self-respect on self, of passion upon 
reason, of, in short, the eternal elements of drama. We lose 
Magdalena, the Joan of Arc of this kingdom by the sea; we lose 
Diomede, the potential Strafford to this fantastic tyrant ; we lose 
the human influence of the ennobled peasants upon the artificial 
court. We exchange, indeed, a play for a pageant, and lose 
immeasurably by the exchange. 
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There are features, of course, for which the curious piece 
must be seen. That first picture is in itself worth a visit, and 
Mr. Lionel Brough and Mrs. Tree as the peasants are through- 
out delightful. Humour and pathos come at will, with Mr. 
Brough, whose basket-weaver is a little gem of comedy; while 
Mrs. Tree, curiously child-like and full of an elfin grace and 
merriment, is more charming and more deft than ever before. 
But the King reveals none of Mr. Tree’s rarest gifts. He looks 
noble, and declaims with art and eloquence, but the character is 
shadowy and unsatisfactory in the extreme. Indeed, as a vehicle 
for acting, the piece is nought. Mr. Gilbert Farquhar gets a 
great deal of humour, it is true, out of a portly Chamberlain who 
has stepped straight from the pages of ‘‘The Arabian Nights ;”’ 
but the virile manliness of Mr. Fred Terry and the stately beauty 
of Miss Julia Neilson go almost for nothing, and the final 
impression is merely one of Oriental gorgeousness, of glittering 
gems, of sumptuous gold brocades, of a tropical forest, and of a 
dancing, laughing, singing child of the woods—a fragrant 
Ouidaesque creation, whose pretty feet are not confined within 
‘“Two Little Wooden Shoes ”—for the sake of whose joyousness 
and charm this curious managerial experiment may perhaps 
stand excused, if not completely justified. 


“THE COMEDY OF SIGHS.” 
A new and original Comedy, in four acts, by Joun ToDHUNTER. 


First produced at the Avenue, on Thursday Evening, March 29th, 1894. 


Sir Geoffrey Brandon .. Mr. BERNARD Govutp } Lady Brandon .. Miss FnorENcEe Farr 
Major Chillingworth .. Mr. Yorke STEPHENS | Mrs. Chillingworth Miss VANE FEATHERSTONE 
Rev. Horace Greenwell Mr. James WELCH Lucy Vernon.. .. Miss Enrp ERLE 
Williams .. .. .. »«» Mr.ORLANDO BARNETT | 


Upon the strength—and weakness—of ‘“‘A Black Cat,” pro- 
duced not long since by the Independent Theatre Society, Dr. 
Todhunter was advised to emulate the late Robert Bruce and try 
again. He has done so, and the result is another Black Cat— 
this time, however, without a tale. What story there is we have 
known at least since, under Mr. Tom Taylor’s manipulation, 
Still Waters first Ran Deep. There is young Mrs. Mildmay, 
inclined to coquet, without meaning any harm. There is bluff 
John Mildmay, too honest to beg, too proud to steal, the love that 
‘is his if he holds up not perhaps a finger, but at any rate a fist. 
There is well-groomed Captain Hawkesley, now enjoying his 
Majority, who smiles and smiles, and is a (rather tame) villain. 
And in the place of Mr. Potter and the other venerable mirth- 
makers, there is a Socialistic skirt-dancing curate, who sees the 
compromising kiss and tells. The one old friend we miss is 
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Mrs. Sternhold, and in her place we get a sensible woman of the 
world, not ill-drawn. But, for the rest, they bring us nothing 
in bringing an air of up-to-dateness and wire-drawn wit. 

The heroine is presumably intended for unother Hedda 
Gabler, a femme incomprise—one of those evasive supersubtleties 
whom Lord Dundreary might describe as ‘‘ a feila I can’t under- 
thtand, you can’t underthtand, no fella can underthtand ;”’ but in 
practice she proves unequal to Dr. Todhunter’s conception. She 
does not pique, and fascinate, and perplex. She simply bores. 
And when she has led on the gallant major to kissing point, and 
trembled on the brink of an elopement, and laughed in her lover's 
face, and enjoyed her husband’s honest indignation, and flung her 
arms round his neck, and with a kiss for him made amends for 
the other, there is nothing to do but recommend for such a per- 
verse creature the discipline, and punishments, of the nursery. 

Miss Florence Farr, the new manageress, and an actress of no 
little talent, has publicly stated that her intention is to produce 
plays which “no ordinary management would take up.” It is 
only just to say that in *‘ A Comedy of Sighs” she has exercised 
her judgment with only too conspicuous a success. 


“AN ARISTOCRATIC ALLIANCE.” 


A Comedy, in three acts, by Lady ViotzeT GRrevILLE. 
First produced at the Criterion on Saturday Evening, March 81st, 1894. 


Gerald, Earl of Forres.. Mr. Cuas. WynpHaM. Jarvis.. .. .. .. .. Mr. MarKHAM. 

Mr. Firkin Potter .. .. Mr. CHas. Groves. Lady Winifred Skipton Miss Fow.er. 

Mr. Anthony Greenwood Mr. J. G. Taytor. (Mrs. Latham Cox.) 
Capt. Marchmont.. .. Mr. F. WortTHING. Rose Lea. . .. .. «. Miss ANNIE HuGHEs. 
M. Cordognac.. .. .. Mr. H.De Lanes. | Alice, Countess of Forres Miss Mary Moore. 


‘‘Le Gendre de M. Poirier” is, we all know, a masterpiece. 
No one who was in Mr. Wyndham’s fashionably-thronged 
theatre on this Saturday evening had any difficulty in deciding that 
Lady Violet Greville’s play, its English equivalent, was not. 
There were good moments, chiefly at the beginning. The open- 
ing scenes between the thoughtless and titled young spendthrift 
who has married a pickle manufacturer’s daughter for her 
millions, and his school-girlish wife, and her ambitious vulgarian 
of a father, gave promise of wit and some little human nature, 
and even a little drama. But as the play progressed we fell 
upon evil times. 

The verbal smartness became mere mechanical joking of a 
ponderous kind. Everybody did precisely what the authoress 
had prepared us not to expect of them. And worst of all, the 
lazy young aristocrat and the energetic man of business—both 
laboriously presented in the light of good-hearted, more or less 
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worthy people, embodying familiar well-contrasted types— 
entered upon a pitiable competition in contemptible’ currishness 
and caddishness. 

One can scarcely endure, even in these self-exposing days of 
the arch-dissector, Ibsen, a man who puts an end to an intrigue, 
and fosters a domestic affection simply because his wife gives him 
£10,000, resumes it when his father-in-law affronts him, turns 
his back on it again because his wife gets to know, puts any 
number of insults upon her parent, and finally asks to be con- 
sidered a man and a gentleman! Nor is one in much better 
plight over a man of commerce whose transparent honesty is 
soberly thrust down one’s throat at every turn, but whose prin- 
ciples nevertheless are, it seems, for sale to any political party 
that will bid with a title. Everything is grotesquely out of rela- 
tion to comedy, to life, to the characters depicted; and nothing, 
I imagine, but the tolerance and courtesy extended to favourite 
actors like Mr. Wyndham, Miss Mary Moore, and Mr. Charles 
Groves, accounts for the applause with which this travesty was 
greeted. 

One or two scenes Mr. Wyndham played with wonderful 
dexterity, throwing sand in one’s eyes with plausible suavity and 
deftness and elegance all the time, and Miss Moore was very 
charming in her own dainty Dresden China way; but the acting 
success belonged to Mr.De Lange. His cordon blew, a cook with 
the soul of a G. F. Watts—all devotion, all art—was a veritable 
triumph of Gallic fire and exaggeration, and proved quite the 
funniest and most finished sketch seen for many a day. 


“THE LITTLE SQUIRE.” 


A Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted from Mrs. de la Fasture’s Novel, by Mrs. William Greet and 
Horace Sedger. 


First produced at the Lyric, on Thursday Afternon, April 5th, 1894. 





Claud Vernon... .. Mr. CHARLES SUGDEN. Mrs. De Coursay.. .. Miss Mary Rorker. 
Mr. Wentworth .. .. Mr. Seymour. Bessie Barton .. .. Miss Faxsny Broveu. 
Wilkinson .. .. .. Mr. W.S. Larpiaw. Mrs. Hardwick .. .. Miss Rose Lecierca. 
Granfer West .. .. Mr. MonrTetti. Mrs. Brownlow .. .. Mrs. EDMUND PHELPs. 
Cartridge oe eo ce Me, BEnriny. Cicely Hardwick... .. Miss Isa Bowman. 
Adrien de Coursay .. Miss Dororny Hansury. | Lise dela Riviere .. Miss Empsiz Bowman. 





Not without reason, the little hero of the adaptation, by Mr. 
Horace Sedger and Mrs. William Greet, of Mrs. de la Pasture’s 
“well-known” novel might have borne the name of ‘“ David 
Copperfield,” for the plight of the Little Squire and Peggotty’s 
poor forlorn little charge is the same. Mr. Murdstone, to be 
sure, has lost some of his villainous colouring. He has shed his 
‘* beautiful black whiskers,” and with a new name assumes a less 
forbidding aspect. But Murdstone by any other name is just as 
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sour. And the thin lips and ominous smile of the blonde artist 
lose nothing by comparison with the similar adornments of his 
more forbidding prototype. 

As for the boy’s mother, she and Clara Copperfield are one. 
“Sweet babe,” Mrs. Elizabeth Berry would have called her, and 
babe she certainly is. Blinder than Lucy Feverel to the advances - 
of her titled lover, she remains insensible to the obvious knavery 
of the artist-tutor; and, but for a stale piece of melodrama which 
the authors have up their sleeve, she would marry him, and con- 
sign her adorable ‘‘ Little Squire’”’ to the Copperfieldian fate he 
does not deserve. Luckily, however, for her gallant little son, the 
rascal has had the disastrous stupidity to warry before—and 
actually a village girl from the same district!—so naturally his 
contemplated bigamy is exposed at the church door. 

The story of Little Squire Copperfield is, therefore, as may be 
seen, not all it might be; but it has its compensation in the 
children characters. For once in a way, these ‘are real children. 
The delightful unconsciousness of childhood—I speak now not of 
the youthful actors’ manner, but of the child nature they are set 
to represent—is faithfully. observed and reproduced. A child’s 
frank egotism, and its comically placid handling of the great 
facts which move its elders—religion, love, and so on—are for the 
first time on the stage done justice to. And the result is a 
succession of captivating scenes. At times these pretty mites are 
set in unchildlike surroundings, and say and do unchildlike things, 
but for the most part the dangers of sentimentalism are avoided, 
and one’s enjoyment is unalloyed. For sheer cleverness, it would 
be hard to say which of the clever trio deserves the palm. The 
boyish Little Squire of Miss Dorothy Hanbury, said, by the way, 
to be the first part this little actress has ever played; the 
fashionable, frock-loving young lady of fifteen—Mr- Gilbert’s 
béte noire—drawn with a precocious sense of humour by Miss Isa 
Bowman ; or Miss Empsie Bowman’s touching little picture of 
a natural child—all are as clever as they well can be. But most 
charm belongs unquestionably to the last. Nothing could be 
more loving that this gentle little creature, with her sweet little 
voice and pretty simple little ways, and no one who goes to see 
“The Little Squire” will be able to resist his bewitching little 
sweetheart. 

To give the crude story as lifelike a look as can be, some of the 
best actresses of the day are engaged, and thanks to them many 
blots are concealed. Miss Rose Leclercq is as entertaining as 
ever in her familiar character of a cynical and witty woman of 
the world. Lady Bawtry in “The Dancing Girl,” Lady 
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Staunton in ‘‘ Captain Swift,” or ingenuous /heroine’s shrewd 
sister as here, it is always the same woman. Miss Leclercq has 
to show a woman whose every word is barbed, and who makes 
her playful stabs with an art and a humour that have no equal on 
the English stage. Miss Fanny Brough abandons fun for 
remorse and a consumptive cough, and proves once more, if 
proof were needed, that nothing she does is done amiss; and 
Miss Mary Rorke is duly gentle and yielding as the beautiful 
Mrs. Copperfield the second. Mr. Sedger has mounted the piece 
very prettily, and when hehascut out some tiresome and dreadfully 
theatrical village folk and one or two superfluous episodes, will 
no doubt see playgoers flock to the Lyric to make acquaintance 
with ‘‘ The Little Squire’’ and his dear wee queen of the woods. 


“ MRS. LESSINGHAM.” 


A new and original Play, in four acts, by GEorcE FLEMING. 
First produced at the Garrick Theatre, on Saturday Evening, April 7th, 1894. 


Maj ee ord ee. . Mr.J. Forses RoBertsox, ! page aa ee) ed = ae eee. 

ajor Edward Hardy. y Anne Beaton iss KaTe RoRKE. 

— + seal " } Mr. Joux Hans. ee a — — a. 
e on. rcehie rs. Lessingham .. iss ELIZABETH Rosixs. 
Hope-Glen_ .. .. Mr. SHERIDAN LASCELLES. | ners, Hope-Glen .. Miss HeLen Luck. 

Mr. Charles B. Snead Mr. Cuartes Rock. Mrs. Snead .. .. Miss Ina GoLDsMITH. 

Mr. James Vane .. Mr.G. W. Harpy. Harper .. .. .. Miss Eminy Cross. 

Master Bobby Snead Master Frank SAKER. 





For all practical purposes the new play is nothing more, 
nothing less than a dramatic and interesting setting for an 
exceedingly clever (but unconvincing) study of a woman who at 
every crisis of her life falls a victim to her own unhappy tempera- 
ment. She is a fluttered frightened dove—a soiled dove it must 
be said—who flits here, there, and everywhere about her rather 
cruelly-constructed cage, seeking a way of escape into Paradise. 
Married to a brute, she sought the solace of a selfish and 
passionate young barrister’s platonic sympathy. Pining for 
happiness, a kind word, a tender caress, she fled with him to 
Algiers, when the platonic mask fell from their faces, and basked 
in sunshine for‘ awhile. Her husband declined to try for a 
divorce, and the lovers separated for some trivial reason. (A very 
weak spot this in the authoress’s scheme.) He drifted away, and 
not inconceivably forgot. She, quite inconceivably, omitted to 
correspond, and waited, as such a woman might wait, until she 
was free. At last that day of freedom comes, and full of the 
memories of her Eden in Algiers, she hurries to his rooms in the 
Temple, to take up her happiness exactly where she had laid it 
down. But five years of absence have done their work. Eve’s 
hero has put: off the old Adam and put on the new. Walter 
Forbes, her passionate young barrister, has replaced her image 
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with another. He is to be married to a frank, innocent young 
girl, and Mrs. Lessingham is just the last woman in the world 
he desires to see. 

True to herself, this nervous, emotional, undisciplined creature 
snatches at the happiness she hungers for. She cannot see that 
her old lover is ice, his heart a stone. And with brutal directness 
has to be told the truth. She has no balance. With her it is one 
extreme or the other. If she cannot win her Eden, she must die, 
and die there and then no doubt she would, did not Lady Anne 
prevent her. This girl encounters her, elicits the truth from 
Forbes, and with unaccountable readiness to resign her hero in 
order to bring this wrecked life to harbour, induces him to offer 
the woman marriage. Again the victim of her own weakness, 
Mrs. Lessingham grasps at the shadow, snatches at the straw. 
She is prepared to efface herself to secure his happiness. She 
would not hesitate to compass her own death in his behalf. But 
this is only when he is not by. He has but to come into her 
presence, and reason flies before passion. Her love overmasters 
her. Gratefully she accepts the offer which, obedient to Lady 
Anne’s self-sacrificing wish, he makes. 

To such a union there can be but one end, and that a tragic 
one. Either the dreary tragedy of misunderstanding, misery, 
lovelessness, and dull despair; or, as here, the sharp tragedy of 
a violent death. After a year of wretchedness, the Forbeses meet 
Lady Anne, and the wife hears her husband confess that his 
existence with her is a living hell, his one hope in Lady Anne’s 
surviving love for him. Unfortunately, she does not hear Lady 
Anne’s scornful and indignant rejection of his passion, so once 
again she finds herself dividing these—as she thinks—lovers. 
Once again she is cheated of her happiness. And for the last time 
she flees before the certainty of wretchedness—to death. 

The story is not a cheerful one, nor is it satisfactory, from any 
point of view. The truth is that the brilliant novelist, ‘‘ George 
Fleming,” who with this ‘‘ Mrs. Lessingham’”’ presents her first 
essay in drama to the stage, has “‘dallied with the puppets’”’ not 
quite fairly. Her soiled dove, over-wrought, hysterical, truly a 
“* Superfluous Woman,” is never allowed a chance of escape. The 
authoress sets her down to play a game against Society and selfish 
Man, and then cogs the dice against her. Her misery is artifi- 
cially prolonged by the eccentric behaviour of her husband and 
Lady Anne. It is machine-made tragedy that we see—not self- 
sown. And the consequences are disastrous to the drama ; for 
one gets out of touch with each character in turn, resents the 
insistence upon needless suffering, and very likely ends by blam- 
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ing the principal actress for not dying two acts earlier in the 
piece. 

This attitude, if adopted, were most unjust; for, with the material 
at her command, Miss Robins does veritable wonders. She 
cannot make of Mrs. Lessingham a convincing woman. That 
would be beyond any art. But for the most part her conception 
is most vividly presented. Her want of balance is very dex- 
terously shown, and is never allowed to pass out of sight. The 
woman’s capacity for self-torture, too, is finely indicated. And 
when Miss Robins reaches the death-scene she handles it with a 
simplicity, breathes into it a broken-heartedness, a childlike 
longing for rest and sleep, which is possible only to the highest 
art. Miss Rorke, as the high-minded and beautiful Lady Anne, 
pervades the piece like a spirit of purity, and all her tones ring 
wonderfully sweet and true. But she, also, is in a like predica- 
ment with Miss Robins. The character is inconsistent, and no 
art can make it otherwise. Mr. Hare and Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
on the contrary, are distinctly happier. 

The former as a gallant V.C. who is merely an heroic ‘‘ Charles, 
their friend,” has indeed a very straightforward character, which 
he presents with a reserve, a dignity, and an authority worthy of 
all praise. Mr. Forbes Robertson is hardly so well off. The 
barrister is in reality a “‘ Profligate,” without the strength and 
picturesqueness of that interesting person, and no demand is 
made upon the actor for his finest qualities. His every oppor- 
tunity, however, is made the very most of, and it would be worth 
while sitting through the play again just to hear him confess to 
Lady Anne the misery of his married life. Here was conviction 
with a vengeance. Would that ‘ George Fleming” had written 
more scenes for him, in the same spirit of truth. Beautifully 
mounted, with one exquisite scene of a Scotch moor on which 
the dramatis persone walk knee deep in heather, and acted as the 
Garrick company at its very strongest know how to play, the 
drama excited great interest, and was received on the first night 
with every sign of favour. 
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Some Amateur Performances. 





“PYGMALION AND GALATEA” AT THE CHELSEA TOWN HALL. 


The mind of the amateur is a complex thing, that I for one shall never 
fathom. The actor, as we know from Mr. Tree's lips, is a timid, self- 
distrustful creature, standing sorely in need of a constant application of 
Mr. Pinero’s sovereign remedy, “ praise, praise, praise.” But he is brazen 
self-assurance — compared with his amateur brother, more 
especially if the latter has something really good on hand. With his 
failures he is less shy. Those he will inflict upon the critic without scruple. 
But his good work! Ah, that must be modestly hidden away. I recalled 
this little eccentricity of his the other evening on finding Chelsea ina 
state of agitation, not over the Pasteur microbe, but, as enquiry elicited, 
over the dramatic microbe present at the Town Hall, and curiosity led me 
to join the in-going throng, Well, the result proved the correctness of 
my knowledge with vanel to the manners and customs of this curious 
species. This performance ranks as the best revival of Mr. Gilbert’s fairy 
comedy that has been seen for some time. But not so much for its general 
excellence as for one phenomenal feature will the production be accorded 
a niche in my memory. That feature was the Cynisca—a real live Cynisca, 
not the jealous virago that ninety-nine amateurs put forward as the best 
apology they can offer. Here, in the person of Miss Olive Kennett, was 
the hundreth who could faithfully mirror to us the tigress nature of 
Pygmalion’s wife. She soared to tragic heights of love and hate. Her 
delivery of the curse was, perhaps a shade less impressive in its intensity 
than was Mrs. Hallward’s in the Romany revival ; but that could easily be 
forgiven for the sake of her powerful grasp of the part in its entirety. Before 
such work as this it was not surprising that the efforts of her companions 
somewhat paled their fire, even the unusually romantic Pygmalion of Mr. 
Dawson Milward being dwarfed almost into insignificance, whilst the 
delicate tints of Mrs. Evans’ graceful and winsome Galatea became be? | 
nearly neutral against Miss Kennett’s vivid colouring. Mrs. St. Hill, 
bearing in mind the balance of the play, was a discreet Daphne, but 
Colonel O’Callaghan’s Chrysos called loudly for the sternly repressive hand 
of the stage-manager. etty Miss Lilian Braithwaite made a dainty 
Athenian maiden, and Mr. Barry was bluff and hearty as her stalwart 
warrior lover. 


“STILL WATERS RUN DEEP,” BY THE ORIOLES CLUB. 


The worth of a steersman who can keep a firm hand on the helm is 
like that of a virtuous wife, not to be reckoned in rubies. Where would 
this same production of the Orioles have been, I wonder, if Mr. George 
Dowse had not been possessed of a clear head and asteady hand. He has not 
the veteran’s baswldieh, of course. More than once the comedy was 
dangerously near shipwreck on rocks to which the old hand would have 
given a wide berth ; but always in the nick of time his clear judgment 
asserted itself and the situation was saved. Thus, his John Mildmay 
though a sound and serviceable performance, compelling attention and 
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respect, was of less real value to the play than his keen-sighted direction. 
Of those who, working well under orders, helped on the success, Mr. 
Frederick Crapp stood out the most clearly with Hawksley. Tact rather 
than force carried him through the strong scenes, and, united with 
scrupulous care and valuable ease of style, it served. Mrs. Crossley was 
the Mrs. Sternhold, and though not equal to lending the part the emphasis 
that Mrs. Charles Sim or Miss Olive Kennett could supply, contrived to 
manage a very fair contrast to Miss Farrell's pretty, childish J/rs. Mildmay. 
Mr. Ernest Sherie’s Potter was an amusing bit of work ; but Mr. Alt was 
at sea with his words. Mr. Dowse’s managerial instinct was certainly asleep 
when he permitted Mr. Lloyd’s ill-timed fooling in the last act. 


“HAMLET” AT ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 


This production, due to the energy and enterprise of Mr. Glossop Such; 
was chiefly remarkable from the fact that it did not spell crushing disaster 
for the actors or misery unspeakable for the audience. If, like a human 
life, the least eventful performance were the happiest, then was this a 
truly beatific evening, for it stands out in the memory as conspicuous for 
its lack of sensation. No “violent delights” were there, nor yet any painful 
disappointments. All was equable and fair. It was impossible to lay a 
tinger on any one actor or any one moment and say, “ Lo, here a touch of 

reatness,” or “ Lo, there a blot so dark that the whale play is shadowed.” 

here are no adjectives of superlative strength, either complimentary or 
the reverse, to be served out. Mr. Such gave a safe, if undistinguished 
reading of the Dane. Despite his lack of princeliness and his inability to 
dig right down to the roots of a passion or an emotion, he is interesting 
if not absorbing, by virtue of the earnestness, intelligence, and remarkable 
finish of his work. Mr. Lewin Mannering has never done anything so good 
as his Claudius. It wasa most promising performance for so young an 
actor. No scenes in the play were more convincing than his, und they 
richly merited the hearty applause they won. Miss Houliston, though she 
does not realise for us the exquisite simplicity of the ideal Ophelia, was 
pretty and pathetic and inventive in the matter of mad “business.” Miss 
Snow, albeit too youthful in appearance to pass as Hamlet’s mother, and 
lacking the experience to do her big scene justice, brought stateliness of 
bearing and striking intelligence to her task. Jaertes is not the part for 
Mr. Lincoln. The finger of fate points to what Mr. Dudley Hardy would 
call “the light side of nature.” Given a part so wholly outside his range, 
he Dp ew it with studious care, but the result was not of the happiest, 
and matters were not helped by his appearance. Mr. A. Attwell, 
wearing much of Mercutio in looks and something of him in disposition, 
did not strongly suggest Horatio. A most acceptable reading of Polonius 
was supplied by Mr Blagrove ; Mr. Hodges gave due expression to the 
quaint humour of the First Gravedigger; and Mr. Playford as the Ghost, 
“doomed for a certain term to walk” in an extremely limited space and 
amid surroundings curiously modern, was genuinely awe-inspiring. 


“THE SHAUGHRAUN,” BY THE BURLINGTON CLUB. 


It’s a fatal thing to arrive at an amateur performance before the play is 
well under weigh. Assisting at the first act is tomy mind always suggestive 
of an early breakfast en famille. There is a general atmosphere of 

lumness. The mind and the temper are en déshabille. So with the actors. 
hey have to get up steam. Let it be comedy, farce, or drama, they can’t 
start at full speed. They can’t work it up as Macready did, with the aid 
of a ladder in the wings. Let us therefore allow a fair space for the 
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umping-up process, discard disastrous habits of punctuality, and, for the 
uture, start fair with the second act. Allowing that latitude for the 
Burlington, it must be recorded that the play went capitally—chiefly, no 
doubt, owing to the efforts, super-amateur, if not super-human, of Mr. 
John Newton, who enjoyed the usual privilege accorded to the wiiling 
horse. Of those, however, who faithfully fulfilled their share of the work, 
Miss Edith Jordan stands first, a bewitching Clare, and meriting a more 
gallant lover than Mr. Mason could present. Mr. Macqueen’s firmness 
and sincerity ensure his safety in such a part as /’folliott ; Mr. Kinsey’s 
portrait of an Irish priest was not untrue to life ; for good intentions, 
though but half carried out, Mr. Wood shall have a good word ; so, too, 
shall Miss Bessie Harrison for her quaint humour, and Miss Gregory and 
Miss Rochford for sweet looks and pretty ways. ; 


“ ARRAH-NA-POGUE,” BY THE VAUDEVILLE CLUB. 


Boucicault’s Irish dramas are supposed to be dead—as dead as the Ibsen 
craze or the Home Rule Bill is thought to be. Fifteen years ago they were 
relegated by critical opinion to the boy in the gallery. Therefore, when I 
record that at St. George’s Hall a revival was received with lusty apprecia- 
tion, the logical inference is that the audience to a man, not excluding the 

. humble writer, belonged to the race of “gods.” They chuckled over the 
humour, and there were not a few moments when eyes were moist and the 
owners wished that the lights had been lower. There were yawns, too, 
but only during the frequent and protracted waits. Amongst amateurs, 
Mr. Frank Hole could scarcely be bettered as Shaun. He lacks something 
of the needful buoyancy, but- he is cheery and diverting in the lighter 
scenes, and tackles the heavier ones in really splendid style. Clever and 
ingenious, too, was Mr. King’s Quilpish Feeney, though at moments a trifle 

. over-coloured. Mr. Read was firm and manly as O'Grady, and Mr. 
Thompson a very martinet as Cofin. Mr. Fenton was conscientious if not 
over-interesting as MacCoul, and the same may be said of Miss Thompson ; 
but Miss Draper was unaffected and pleasing as Arvah. And the stage 
crowds deserved a round of applause on their own account. 


“ SWEET LAVENDER,” BY THE SALE DRAMATIC CLUB. 


The Sale, amateurs thirsted for a novelty, but they did not cast all other 
considerations to the winds. . They did not undertake “Sweet Lavender” 
unadvisedly or without a due reckoning of the cost. They could not, 
perhaps, meet the demands of the play as tully and freely as some amateurs 
one could mention ; but they managed a satisfactory response. There was 
no brilliant firework display, perhaps ; but, on the other hand, there were 
no damp squibs drearily fizzling out. The ladies were the firmest support 
to the play, for the Club had bolstered it up pretty strongly in this respect,’ 
Miss Emilie Grattan’s winsome Lavender winning anew golden opinions, 
Miss Edith Jordan presenting a pathetic picture of the Temple “ laundress,” 
Miss Ada Melrose bringing a fine fund of humour to the part of Mrs. 
we and Miss Laura Hansen delightfully breezy as Minnie. Mr. 
Ballard’s Phenyl was an uneven performance. Sometimes he was in the 
skin of the part, and sometimes he wasn’t ; but as he was in the former 
case for four minutes out of five, he shall have my good word. Mr. 
Watkin’s Clement Hale was overmuch in the champagne vein ; but his 
scenes with Lavender were informed with a welcome sincerity. Mr. 
Pattison gave a careful and consistent rendering of Wedderburn; Mr. Roe’s 
sketch of a fashionable physician was skilfully dashed in ; and Mr. Pollitt 
omg muster as the American, though the part did not sit over well upon 
his shoulders. 
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ENTERTAINMENT AT THE BROMPTON HOSPITAL. 


At the first blush one would not be apt to regard the Brompton Hospital 
as a likely field for acceptable dramatic novelties, but ’tis generally in the 
unlikely spots that trifles may be picked up, as the gentleman who in an 
out-of-the way corner of Paris recently purchased a genuine Raphael for 
sixpence would testify. “A White Elephant,” the trifle written by Mr. 
Arthur Heathcote, and produced at Miss Agnes Hill’s entertainment, is not 
a find of like magnitude ; but it is a bright little work, containing a 
dexterous blend of the grave and gay, and amateurs athirst for a novelty 
should be grateful for having it brought under their notice. The “ white 
elephant” is a charming maiden who loves but, as she fancies, has been 
deceived in the object of her affections. To drown her trouble she plunges 
headlong into the pursuits of the old couple whose home she shares. The 
one is an ardent naturalist, the other the village Lady Bountiful, and 
both are highly embarrassed by their niece’s ill-regulated enthusiasm. A 
letter from the absent lover, however, brings peace to the fluttered dove- 
cote. The “white elephant” will be speedily removed, and Darby and Joan 
permitted to resume the even tenor of their way. Mr. Heathcote had 
no grounds for complaint concerning the treatment of his offspring at the 
hands of its ,interpreters, Mr. Paley playing with abundance of quiet 
humour as the naturalist, Mrs. Edmun Phelps providing an idea] picture 
of his adoring old wife, and Miss Agnes Hill, a disturbing element of 
undeniable charm. “A Joint Household” was another item of a miscel- 
Janeous programme, and here Miss Hill and Miss Westmacott supplied 
some capitally contrasted work. 


“THE GLASS OF FASHION,” BY THE BANCROFT CLUB. 


“Dreadfully serious” would, Iam convinced, have been the verdict of 
Ibsen’s exuberant Hilda upon the Bancroft rendering of Grundy’s comedy. 
It was a “glass” that only cheered intermittently and never extravagant 
enlivened. Mr. Cahill certainly was brisk and hearty as Macadam, thou h 
he did not probe the depths of his humour; and a meed of praise is the 
due of Mr. Kenyon Bright for his prying Jenkyn, though over-deliberation 
interfered considerably with his success, and in make-up he rather 
suggested the stable than the press. But their good could not outweigh 
the ill of a youthful Lady Coombe and a quiet and reserved Peg, Miss 
Chester’s serious view of the latter preventing Mr. Ward’s scoring as he 
would have done with the Hon. 7'om. But if the comedy element left a 
good deal to be desired, the dramatic interest came out unusually strong in 
the hands of Mr. Dawson Milward and Mr. David Davies. Mr. Milward’s 
Borowski would have been more completely equipped with a spice of grim 
humour (lack of humour, indeed, is the vulnerable point in Mr. Milward’s 
histrionic harness), but that defect was easily forgiven when weighed with 
the firmness of his grip, the polished surface when scratched revealing a 
very Tartar. It was a performance revealing a very appreciable increase 
of power on the part of the actor. Mr. Davies made 7'revanion a bit of a 
martinet, but ’tis a pardonable fault in a soldier ; and his dignity, self- 
reliance, and virility were of enormous value to the play. Miss Drayton 
could not rise to the more exacting moments, but her reading of Mrs. 
Trevanion as a spoilt, wilful child was permissible and effective. Mr. 
Lewin Mannering fortunately rescued “ Dream Faces” from degenerating 
into a nightmare. His touch is a trifle heavy for the handsome, reckless 
reprobate ; but he held the attention of his audience from start to finish. 


“LADY CLARE,” BY THE ROMANY CLUB. 


Buchanan’s version of “ The Ironmaster” has never stood high in favour 
amongst amateurs, and in steering wide of it they have shown their good 
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sense. Tackling the leading parts means, for the majority of amateurs, 
courting disaster. There are just three or four I could lay my hand upon 
who might be trusted to render a fair account of Middleton, and Miss 
Olive Kennett, I fancy, could reveal to us something of the tragedy of 
_ that second act ; but save and excepting these it were best to leave the 
play on the shelf, “in the odour of camphor.” It’s too tough a nut for 
them. Mr. and Mrs. Hallward have stronger teeth than most, and even they 
do not get to the kernel of their characters, though the actress (at her best in 
the first and last acts) comes uncommonly near it—so near, indeed, that with 
a stronger note of pathos it would be actually within her grasp. As it 
stands, however, it is a performance to be equalled by few amateurs, and 
_ beaten only by the one exception I have named. Compared with the 

difficulties ‘with which the principals are compassed about, the path of 
the remainder seems singularly free from obstacle, and such trifling ones 
as present themselves are dismissed with enviable ease by the capable cast 
the Romany put forward. Mrs. Sim, alone amongst amateurs in her 
capacity for character of a boldly-marked kind, was exactly the actress 
. required for Melissa Smale ; Mr. Auckland Bramwell’s realistic Ambermere 
aroused the strongst interest in a new actor ; Mrs. Coplestone, with the 
merest corner to fill, filled it to perfection; Mr. Tullo ath a graphic 
sketch of the American millionaire ; Mr. Birch Reynardson exercised 
marked discretion as the Count; a couple of minutes. sufficed Mr. 
Montgomerie for an excellent bit of work : Mir. Jeaffreson’s boyish spirits 
enlivened the wearisome comic relief; Miss Annesley was lively if some- 
what self-conscious as Mary—curiously enough, in little Miss Allen, the 
oa little actress who made her début at the last Romany performance, 
the Club had the very actress to their hand. 


FOR 


Notes of the Month, 





Wuat is the most interesting achievement of the present 
season? The man in the street, with a preference for Mr. 
Alexander’s dexterously-managed playhouse, will -tell you, the 
production of Mr. H. A. Jones’s new and shrewdly christened 
play. And indeed grounds more relative than his for this selec- 
tion of ‘‘ The Masqueraders ”’ would be hard to find. Often and 
often Mr. Jones has testified to perfect accord with Hamlet in 
his view of the functions of the play and players, ‘‘ to show the 
very age and body of the time his form and pressure”; and if 
rumour lie not, the consummate cleverness, the unerring eye for 
what Bismarck calls ‘“‘ the psychological moment,” which gave 
us “ The Middleman,” “‘ Judah,” and ‘“‘ The Dancing Girl,” have 
once more served the astutest writer of our time. Nature labours 
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in the wake of Art, Mr. Oscar Wilde has said in, of course, infi- 
nitely choicer phrase; and Nature at the moment (and the 
London playhouses) seems labouring in the wake of the art of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, John Oliver Hobbes, and Mr. A. W. Pinero. 
Strong meat, with pungent sauce, is the dish most in favour, as 
it should be, seeing that everyone one meets has a ‘‘ Keynote” in 
his desk or up his sleeve; knows, once knew, or would dearly love 
to know a “ Tess”; and has ‘‘ A Bundle of Some Emotions and 
a Moral” in the tying. Consequently, we shall expect of Mr. 
Jones’s novelty a startling combination of the characteristics of 
these writers. The quaint passages and episodes will, no doubt, 
be Hardyesque, and the powerful Pinerotic—with perhaps the 
least suspicion of an emphasis on erotic—while the cynical, 
sulky ‘“‘ Mr. Hobbes” will impart an agreeable bitterness to 


some portions and mitigate the aggressive optimism inherent in 
Mr. Jones. 


The man in the street—King-street—is, however, not every- 
body. There is his friend whose temple and altars stand in the 
Haymarket, and his vote will be given for the new production of 
Mr. Tree. He, too, stands foursquare to the winds of partiality 
that blow, for distinction and enthusiasm appear in everything 
attempted at this house; and, further, a certain something, a 
quality of exclusiveness-one can find nowhere else in London, 
and of extreme interest unquestionably is Mr. Tree’s appearance 
in a new part, and his managerial: treatment of an original play, 
whether it be a ‘‘Once Upon a Time” or ‘‘ A Bunch of Violets.”’ 
But the impartial Independent, who favours neither Haymarket, 
nor St. James’s, will adopt quite other views. 





To him, the event of supreme importance came with Primrose 
Day, when “‘ Twelfth Night” reached its hundredth night at 
Daly’s. This fact is of all the most interesting, because almost 
inexplicable. How comes it that ‘“ Twelfth Night’ has brought 
Mr. Daly a smallfortune? Itis a beautiful spectacle. Granted. 
. But “ The Foresters’ was lovelier still. And it had the further 
advantage of appealing to popular sentiment, both through its 
author being the one poet of the people, and its subject a 
romantic canonised champion of liberty in Lincoln green. 

Shakespeare, some one will say—with an under-the-breath 
reference to his educational appeal and young ladies’ schools. 
But this won’t do.either. For did not Mr. Irving put the 
comedy on at the Lyceum—and with unprecedented speed take 
it off again. Yet he had Miss Terry for Viola; and neither in 
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charm nor following has Miss Terry any cause to envy Miss Ada 
Rehan. In addition, he put forward the attraction of himself as 
Malwolio, and who would pit Mr. George Clarke against Henry 
Irving as comedian or star? Where, then, lies the reason for its 
success? Itisadull play. It is by an author whom none but 
members of Shakesperean Societies and a handful of critics, 
budding and blowin, affect. It failed at the first theatre in the 
world, though produced by the first manager and actor of the 
day. And now it succeeds, despite the general (unpardonable) 
ignorance of Mr. Daly’s claims to be regarded as a front rank 
man; despite the comparative indifference shown towards 
seemingly far more attractive items in his repertoire; despite 
the presence in his company of but one popular favourite ; despite 
the manager’s praiseworthy contempt for all cheap and shoddy 
methods of haling folk into his house. Can anyone explain? 





Can it be that the audiences have been largely composed of 
the mere idle lovers of pretty pictures, simple melody, and 
homely fun? Has Mr. -Daly tapped that huge section of the 
public which usually finds its way to the Gaiety, the Lyric, or 
the Savoy? If it be so, and really there seems no other explana- 
tion handy, what a revolution it portends. Literature and the 
Drama may be divorced, and remain so. But not necessarily 
Literature and the “ Sing-Song.” The serious student may jib 
at poetry and imagination ; but not so the lounging frivoller. 
Upon masters of isms and ologies, who do their best to realise 
Mr. William Archer’s beatific vision and make of the theatre 
“‘ the meeting-place of all the arts and sciences,” the airy notions 
of a fantastist immediately pall; and as for poetry, they will 
stand no more of it than lies in stinging political squibs or the 
dainty verse of a Le Gallienne. But against this intolerance of the 
cultured and sober we have now to set the open-minded ‘‘ comic- 
opera ’’-tor, with a taste for Shakespeare as well as the musical 
lasses. Perhaps within a season or two this Daly leaven will 
have worked, and the progressive movement be receiving its chief 
impetus from the Gaiety and the Halls. Already, indeed, one 
may begin to speculate on the earliest possible date for an 
Alhambra entertainment of ‘‘The Seasons” devised by Mr. 
Alfred Austin, the début of Mr. Andrew Lang as a writer of 
fairy plays and pantomime, and the acceptance by Mr. Swinburne 
of the Laureateship of the Lyric. In view of such possibilities, 
who can deny that the hundredth performance of Mr. Daly’s 
exquisite ‘‘ Twelfth Night ” entertainment easily takes rank as 
the event of the season? 
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“O Mihi Praeteritos Annos.”—“ JUPITER REFERT.” 


And can this be our favourite comedy, ‘‘ Money,” 
At the trim Prince of Wales’ that delighted the town, 
When Hare, or Charles Coghlan, or Wood, or George Honey, 
Was actor, not mummer, comedian, not clown. 
When knighthood was not—well, not miss-represented, 
And lovers were not quite a couple of spoons ; 
When clubs, with the costume in vogue quite contented, 
Dispensed with the service of old pantaloons ? 


Ah, what were the play, Lady Franklin, without you ! 
Tho’ wky such incompetence place on the scene ? 
Can it be you're reluctant to have those about you 
Who might share some applause with the comedy queen ? 
Well chosen your motto, tho’ readings may vary, 
And wide of original meaning may fall ; 
For if it be ‘‘ Summa Ars Artem Celare,”’ 
You’ve succeeded in giving us no art at all. 


Your latest reforms may be tasteful or plucky ; 
Tis the play that we want, and we crave for it still; 
Nor can ‘‘ Harry” the Lovely, nor ‘ Arthur” the Lucky, 
Quite compensate us for the absence of skill. 
And delicate ‘‘ Clara,” so doll-like and slender, 
My artless, my artful, my angular pet! 
We'll use for thy name a diminutive tender, 
And instead of fair Marion, say Marion-ette ! 


SEVERAL correspondents have kindly pointed out an error into 
which I fell last month in connection with Mr. W. 8. Hunt’s 
article on Mr. Irving’s early work, and Mr. George W. Baynham 
sends from the Savage Club this interesting letter :— 

‘Permit me tocorrect amisstatementin Mr. Hunt’s very interest- 
ing ‘ Peeps at the Past’ in last month’s THEATRE. The Mr. 
Harcourt Bland he refers to was in no way connected with the 
Mr. Bland referred to in your corrective note. The latter was 
Mr. James Bland, who was in the corps of the Haymarket 
Theatre for many years, and also an actor at the Lyceum, where 
he figured conspicuously in most of Planché’s fairy extravaganzas. 
If I am not mistaken, you will find his name too in the cast of 
‘the Macready revival’ at Covent Garden.: Professor Morley 
refers to his Quin at the Haymarket in 1852. At that time 
Mr. Harcourt Bland was playing light comedy at Dublin to the 
low comedy of that then very rising and promising young actor 
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Mr. J. L. Toole, who had just made his début in that city. From 
thence Mr. Bland went to Glasgow, where he remained till he 
came up to the Princess’s and appeared in ‘Ivy Hall’ (the ‘ Poor 
Young Man’ of the play being over fifty years of age). He earned 
as a light comedian a reputation second only to that of his confréres 
Charles Mathews and David Fisher. Retiring from the stage, he 
became Professor of Elocution at Glasgow University. He was 
also a deep theologian, and published an erudite work on the 
Apocalypse. He died very suddenly and peacefully about nine- 
teen years ago. His widow is the daughter of Mr. F'. Cooke, long 
associated with the Kean revivals at the Princess’s. His daughter 
is Miss Elsie Chester, happily remembered as a charming 
character actress; and hisson, Mr. Harcourt Beatty, who takes 
his father’s real name, is one of our most promising jeunes premiers. 
For the facts connected with the stage career of the two Mr. 
Blands I can answer, having been personally acquainted with 
both, and having been also Mr. Harcourt Bland’s immediate 
successor as stage manager and light comedian at the Theatre 
Royal Glasgow, and succeeding him likewise as Professor ot 
Elocution at the University.” 
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New Plays 


Propucep anp Important Revivats in London, from March 13th, 1894, 
to April 12, 1894. 


Mar. 17 
» 19 
” 24 
» 26 
» 29 
» 29 
» & 
»» 3l 

April 2 
”? 3 
» 4 


(Revivals are marked thus *) 


“‘ Frou-Frou,”’ new version, in four acts, adapted from 
the French of MM. Meilhac and Halévy. Matinée. 
Comedy. 


“‘His Lordship’s Birthday,” farcical musical comedy, in 


two acts, by Francis Raphael and Edward Lauri. 
Parkhurst. 


“The Missing Link,” farce, in one act, by Arthur 
Shirley. Surrey. 


““The Enemy’s Camp,” drama, in four acts, by Herbert 
Leonard. Pavilion. 


“A Comedy of Sighs,” comedy, in four acts, by John 
Todhunter. Avenue. 


“‘The Land of Heart’s Desire,” play, in one act, by 
W. B. Yeats. Avenue. 


“In the Eyes of the World,” play, in one act, by 
A. C. Fraser Wood. Globe. 


*‘An Aristocratic Alliance,” comedy, in three acts, 
freely adapted by the Lady Violet Greville from the 
French of Emile Augier and Jules Sandeau. Cri- 
terion. 

“‘ Jaunty Jane Shore,” burlesque, in two acts, by 
Richard Henry, music by John Crook. Strand. 

‘“* Miss Rutland,” play, in three acts, by Richard Pryce. 
Matinée. Gaiety. 

“The Fiend at Fault,” “‘ medieval musical mystery,” 


in one act, by Sutherland Edwards and William 
Taylor. Vaudeville. 
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April 5 ‘“ The Little Squire,” comedy, in three acts, adapted 
from a novel by Mr. De La Pasture, by Mrs. 
William Greet and Horace Sedger. Matinée. 
Lyric. 
» ¢ “Mrs. Lessingham,” play, in four acts, by George 
Fleming. Garrick. 


» 9 “ A Guilty Mother,” drama, in five acts, by Benjamin 
Landeck. Pavilion. 


», 12 ‘Don Juan,” burlesque, in three acts, by J. T. Tanner, 
lyrics by Adrian Ross. A “second edition,” largely 
re-written. . Gaiety. 


In the Provinces, from March 8th, 1894, to April 12, 1894 :— 


Mar.12 ‘‘ The Welsh Orphan; or, The Work Girl of Cardiff,’’ 
drama, in four acts, by Paul Cavendish. For 
copyright purposes. Gaiety, Cardiff. 


» 26 ‘“ The Line of Fate,” drama, in four acts, by J. J. 
Hewson. Theatre Royal, Macclesfield. 


» 29 “ True Grit,” drama, in five acts, by Henry Pettitt 
and Arthur Flaxman. Theatre Royal, Wigan. 


April 4 ‘* The Thunderbolt,” drama, in four acts, by D. Belac 
and W. Hamilton. For copyright purposes. Theatre 
Royal, West Bromwich. 


» 6 ‘ Andrew Paterson,” play, in one act, by Nora Vynne 
and St. John Hankin. Prince of Wales’s, Liver- 
pool. 


» 7 “ Cross Strokes,” comedy, in three acts, by Cola Niel. 
Produced by amateurs. Theatre Royal, Richmond. 


» 9 “The Buccaneers,” comic opera, in two acts, by 
Loughnan St. L. Pendred, music by Berthon F. 
Pendred and Ethel Glazier. Produced by amateurs. 
Streatham Town Hall. 

» 9 “ Pickles,” ‘‘ musical conceit,” in two acts, by H. 
Mills and T. W. Charles. Prince of Wales’s, 

_ Liverpool. . 

» 10 .“ Léonore,” comic opera, in three acts, written and 
composed by J. H. E. Ashworth. Pleasure Gar- 
dens, Folkestone. 

» 12 “ Villon: Poet and Cutthroat,’ comedy, in one act, 
by Fythian Fayne. Grand, Birmingham. 
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In Paris, from March 14th to April 10th, 1894 :— 


Mar. 16 “ Thais,” romantic opera, in three acts, libretto (drawn 
from the novel by Anatole France), by Louis Gallet, 
composed by Victor Massenet. Grand Opéra. 

» 20 “ Clary et Clara,” operetta, in three acts, by H. Ray- 
mond and Antony. Mars, music by Victor Roger. 
Folies Dramatiques. . 

April 6 ‘“ Le Pélérinage,” comedy, in four acts, by Maxime 

Boucheron and Maurice Ordonneau. Gymnase. 


“ 10 “ Son Sécrétaire,” vaudeville, in three acts, by Maurice 
Hannequin. Nouveautés. | 











